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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 

kind noticed in these columns, please state that 

ou saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


~NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


Johnson's Method for Singing 


By A. N. JOHNSON, is a book of admirable simplicity 
and clearness of explanation, and is endorsed b 
practical Singing-School Teachers as of the best. 7 
Airs for practice, 40 Hymn Tunes, 16 Anthems, and 
24 Glees and 4-Part Songs, all intimately united with 
the instractions, forming a perfect and easy Method 








for teaching the Notes. The moderate price is in its | Oc 


favor. Price 60 cents, or $6.00 per dozen. 


Clarke's Harmonic School for the Organ, 
By Wa. H. CLARKE, isa new and magnificent In- 
struction Book for those who wish to play the Organ 
(Pipe or Reed) in Church, is full of fine music for 
practice or enjoyment, forms a taste for the best kind 
of Organ Music, and has the unique and special 
merit of ——- the learner to compose and ex- 
temporize Interludes and Voluntaries, as well as to 
play them. Price $3.00. 


The Musical Record. 


The Weekly, Musical paper of the country! Dex- 
TER Smith, Editor. All Music Teachers need it. 
5 cents per copy, $2.00 per year. 312 pages of music 
per year. 


tay Any Book mailed Post-free for Retail Price. 
OLIVEB DITSON & CO., 
189 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


GYMNASIUM FOR LADIES. 


MISS MARY E. ALLEN 
will open a GYMNASIUM FOR LADIES, at No. 34 
Essex Street, Boston, on Tuesday, Oct. 22, 1878. 

Class Instruction will include the use of both 
the heavy and light apparatus, or either alone if pre- 
ferred. Special attention to exercises which may be 
used in the school-room. 

Terms reasonable, with special rates to Teachers. 

Application may be made at the Gymnasium, 34 
Essex Street, on Friday, Oct. 11, from 4 to7 P. M. ; 
Saturday, Oct. 12, from 9 A. M.,to 2 P, M.; and on an 
after Oct. 15, from 2 to 3 P. M. 





BLecutren taught in schools, classes, and to 
private pupils. Terms Reasonable. Address F.C. 
ROBERTSON, 8 Centre St. (Highlands), Boston. 185 
LOCUTION REMOVAL. ©.8.COLBY 
will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 
Stammering cured. Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch, 
Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of Sch. of Oratory. 186 


RS. LEAVITT'S SCHOOL for Young La- 

dies and Children will redépen, twelfth year, at her 
house, 115 Warren Avenue, Boston, Monday, pt. 23, 78. 
Common and higher English branches, French, German, 
Italian, Latin, Singing, and Drawing taught. 181 zz 


MISS MEHLBACH, 
at the Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., will resume 
her Saturday private lessons in German and French, 
t.19, in Boston. ‘Natural.Method.’ Address as above, 


TO SCHOOL BOARDS. 

A CLASSICAL TEACHER of wide and successful ex 
rience as principal of important high schools, is open for 
engagement. Best testimonials relating to past record. 
Holds First-grade Certificate Boston Board of Supervi- 
sors. Has had long experience in teaching Classics and 
Higher English. Address, “A. B.,’” Office of Journal 
of Education, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 183 tf 

















Family School for Sale. 


The best-paying School-property in New England for 
sale at a bargain. For information apply by letter to 
Tos. W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 187d 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED ;: 
I, The usual ic course. 
Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 





ae are substituted for Greek of Comems F- 
the degree of . ; 
The College is situated wi fifteen of Bos- 
ae wy rail. peers are moderate. Liberal aid is 
afforded needy students by scholarships and ities. 
Address PROF. E. FAY i. 
151 zz (1) College Hill, Mass. 





NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


New YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 
No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 
(Incorporated 1865.) 
This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 


cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 





For Circulars, address MISS ALLEN, pupils, from the first beginner to the finished artist. 
189 a (1) 34 Essex Street, Boston. the Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 
Teachers’ Scientific Course | ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


—— IN THE — 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


—— OF THE — 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, 
For particulars address 


CHARLES C. R. FISH, 
189 ¢ 1129 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Common School Question Book. 


3000 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


—-O=— 


TEN DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF STUDY. 


By A. H. CRAIG. 


Intreductery Price, $1.25. 
A Grand Werk for Agents. 








See advts. in JouRNALS of July 25 and Sept. 26. 
Send 3-ct. stamp for Circulars, Terms to Agents, &c. 
Sample Copy sent on receipt of Introductory Price. 
Address Cc. W. HAGAR, 
Platisburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


For High and Normal Schools. 


L uestions and Problems in Physics; by C. 
co OTZE. 171 ; price for introduction, 60 cents. 
: ontaining numerous practical examples and exercises 
or the use of pupils in Schools and Academies, 
and may be used with any book on Natural Philos- 
ophy. To Teachers, for examination, 50 cts. 
THE CENTRAL PUB. CO., 
For sale by 


+ St. Louis, Mo. 
KNIGHT, ADAMS & Co., Boston. ig9 tf 


Ras MATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT 

Cabinets all departments of Natural Sci- 
will be Schools and Teachers who so desire 
nishea aided by plans and schedules of what can be fur- 
An faces od"sstty os hae‘ ane 

° 

eck, Fossils, Caste of Fossils, Geological Hinge and 
tile Skeletons, Stuffed Fommeb,. rds, Rep- 
Moll and Fishes in ol; Crustaceans, 
amenif Nee dry and inaloohol. Also most interest- 
ing Glass Models of Invertohoene 


. American For- 
ign Birds’ Eggs. Send for Circular to KE: 
7 tf Paor, H, A. WARD, A.M., Rochester, N.Y, 


189 tf 








BOSTON, MASS. 
Prepares boys for the best Colleges and Scientific 
Schools. Combines class and personal instruction.— 
Opens Sept. 16. Circulars by mail. 
PRIVATE Puree. — & See young men or young la- 
dies received at reasonable charge. 
ie HENRY DAME, A. M., 


182 tf 40 Cortes Street (near Berkeley). 


THE NEWBURY STREET SCHOOL 
Will be reopened Oct. 2. 


Pupils received into the family under the special care 

of Miss M. S. Devereux and Miss Lucretia P. Hale. 
KINDERGARTEN Data aon under Mrs. 8. 
. ROPES, a pupil of Mrs. Kraus- te. 

P > ® Natress MISS DEVEREUX, 

34 Newbury Street, Boston. 





186 g 


Appalachian Mountain Club. 
A COURSE OF SIX LECTURES 


— UPON — 


The Elements of Natural Scenery, 
WITH 
Stereopticon Illustrations, 
will be delivered by 


PROF. WM. H. NILES, 
Of the Mass. Inst. of Technology, 
Atthe UNION HALL, No. 18 Boylston Street, Boston, 
on successive SATURDAy AFTERNOONS, at 3 o'clock, 
beginning October 12, 18 
Subjects ef the Lectures. 
I. igin and Elevation of Mountains. 
Il. Oriveure Mountain Summits and Passes. 
Ill. Mountain Life— ee Snow— Fields. 
IV. Glaciers their Phenomena. 
V. Brooks, Cascades, and Rivers. 
VI. Lake Scenery. 
ese lectures will be of special interest to Teachers. 
Toes for the course, with reserved $2.00 4 








to begin Saturday, October 5th at 9 A. M., at 
CLARKE’S Bookevore, 340 Washington aap | and to 
continue there till October 12th, at 1 P. M., then at 


f the Hall. 
ern CHARLES E. FAY, } committee. 
187 ¢ REST F. CURTIS, “ss 
HE “GOOD TIMES ” for October is out. 








15 cts. per copy, T, W, BICKNELL, Pub.,, Boston, 





| 
Agency for Schools and Teachers. 
30 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application- 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Families with 
Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


185 zz (1) 30 Union Square, N. Y. 





SAUVEUR 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


143 TREMONT STREET, . . BOSTON, 
And Cambridge. 


a Day and Evening Classes. 
189 tf H. COHN, Principal. 


MOSES T. BROWN, M.A., 
Prof. of Oratory in Tufts College, 
is prepared to give his widely popular LECTURES 
and EADINGS before Lyceums, Colleges, and 
Classes of Students in Elocution. Send for Circular. 
189 zz Address at ST. JAMES HOTEL, Boston. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


PUBLISHED BY 








Rivington & Co., London, 


For Sale by the U. 8. Agents, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
Catalogues free. (189) 713 Broadway, NV. Y. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATOPY, 
4418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course. For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
erg student of higher English. Fall term opens 
t. 30th. eae Catalogue sent on ity ion. 

82 m . W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 








Elocution Scientifically Taught 


BY on 


§. S. HAMILL, 


AUTHOR oF ‘‘ THE SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION,”’ 
710 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Iil. 


The preparation of pupils for Professors of Elocution 
and Dramatic Readers a specialty. 
Send for circulars showing what pupils have done. 





Instruction by Correspondence, 


E.R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. HUMPHREYS has arranged to give a certain por- 
tion of time henceforth, regularly, to the instructing of 
Teachers and other Students at a distance, in CLASSICS, 
and especially in Greek and Latin Composition, Philol 
ogy, Criticism and Grammar. 

TERMS: For twelve lessons, $20.00 in advance; for 
letter of advice, or selection of a few questions on the 
usual college entrance authors, $2.00 in advance. A 
stamp must also be enclosed. 


164 West Chester Park, Boston, } 








187 d (1) 


— = 


J. W. Schermer! <= A.M., 

An Advocate for Teachers ¢ Ssitions. 

Clients of known Calibre ana Character invited. 
tay” Circulars with Stamp. Address: 


30 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
189 eow P. O. BOX 3,445, 


SUPPLEE’S TRENCH ON WORDS. 
Arranged for Class-Book. From the latest revised 
English Edition. With an exhaustive Analysis, ad- 
ditional words for illustration, and questions for ex- 
amination. By T. D. Supplée. 12mo, 400 pp., $1.00. 

PROFESSOR HUNT (Eng. Literature), Princeton 
College, writes: 

“ It supplies a need that each teacher of ‘Trench’ has 
been heretofore obliged to meet in his own way, and adds 
much to the usefalness of a book full of profit to begin- 
ners in the study of Language.” 

Copies for examination sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.00. 


White's Student's Mythology. $1. 25. 
Ceonnington’s Aneid of Virgil. i2mo. $2.25. 
Unabridged *‘ Student's Hallam.’ $1.75 vol. 
May’s Constitution of England. 12ni0. $1.75 vol. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


185 tf (1) 27 Howard Street, NEW YORK. 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 
America, Europe, and the Art Journal. Twenty per 
cent. below Agents’ prices. 








12mo. 





Albums and Bibles made to order. All magazines, 
plain, 50 cents. Part-book publications ht, sold, 
and Shakespeare’s, Scott's, and Dicken’'s 


works for sale. 
F. J. BARNARD, 


188 o(i) 162 Washington St. cor. Cornhill, Boston. 





DRAWING INSTRUMENTS | 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Telesco Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological P ns. 
Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CoO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. ‘ 
tar" MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 469 
154 Catalogues on application. “Z 





LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 


191 FULTON 8T,, WN. Y. 
Send for sample and circular. 151 zz 


UST PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Com- 

plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 
& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 188 2% 














Sept. 19, 1878. 
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JUST ISSUED, 


BRIEF AND THOROUGH COURSE 
LANGUAGE iN) GRAMMAR, 


By 8. 8. GREENE, LL. D., 


and F. B. GREENE, A. M. 





GREENE’S 
Graded Language Blanks 


No. 1—Easy Lessons in Expressing Thought. 
No. 2—Easy Lessons in Combining Thoughts. 
No. 3—Easy Lessons in Developing Distinctions. 
No. 4—Easy Lessons in Distinguishing Forms. 


These Blanks comprise the only real LANGUAGE 
LESSONS ever published. They are carefully . 
Uy illustrated, and the materials used are the best 

t can be had. 





Retail price, 5 cts. Special rates for introduction. 


CREENE’S 
Graded Grammar Blanks 


Neo. 1—ETYMOLOGY. No. 3—PARSING. 


The subject of Grammar, heretofore uninteresting to 
pupil and teacher, is here treated in an entirely new 
manner, making it alike attractive and instructive. 
The lessons are to be written in Blanks specially pre- 
pared and arranged with great care for the purpose. 

— ee Se printed - the b pee of each 
page, com rules, with numerous 
examples chowing their ap on,are or on cover, 

Retail price, ten cts. rates for introduction, 








I1@ Send for Sample Copies. Address 


187d POTTER, AINSWORTH 


& CO., 35 Park Place, New York, 
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FOR TEACHERS 
AND SCHOOLS. 


Any teacher prizing the ability to do all his 
writing with one-fourth the present time and 
labor, or desiring a perfectly practicable sys- 
tem of Short-hand to teach his pupils, should 
send for circulars of information to the Boston 
ieacher. One class of 24 children, none of 
them over 14 years of age, last winter spent 
half an hour per day in practice, and attained 
a speed from four to six times as great as in 
long-hand, and 23 of the 24 passed a public ex- 
amination with this result. No such results 
were ever attained by any other system of short- 
hand. Similar evidence of the ease with which 
it may be learned, and the best possible refer- 
ences and testimonials, on application. Callon 
or address F. W. SYLVESTER, 

187 tf Room 6, 382 Hawley St., Boston. 


JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 
lanufacturing Optician. 


SPECIALTY OF 
Educat’! Objects & Microscope, 
ILLUSTRATING 


BOTANY, CRYSTALLOGRAPHY, ANATOMY, ETC. 








LABORATORY, OFFICE, 
2009 Woodstock St., 308 Walnut Street, 
175 zz PHILADELPHIA, PA. eow 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
s[eoTmIeyD pue 
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N. H. EDCERTON & CO., 
924 Chestnut Street, 


snjereddy yeorure 
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Scientific Lanterns, 
PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
LANTERN SLIDES made to order. 


GS Send for Catalogues. 
N.Y. PHYSICAL & OPTICAL CO. (Limited), 


187 f eow 27 GT. JONES St., N. Y. CITY. 














| Mest Poputay PENS in ¥8e, 


eC 

v. ESM PRICES so 

pppoe acy (MM -APPLIOR 
Saad ee 26 JOKN ST. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STHEEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


rape (JOSEPH GILLOTI'S,) ° descriptive 
MAR 


K name and des- 
, WARRANTED. ignating No. 


























The well-known original and popular Nos., 


303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 Joun Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 148 zz 





BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


Court-houses, Fire 
. Tower Clocks, ete. Fully Warranted, 
Iilustrated Graatepne sent Free. 
Vawovuzen & Tir, 102 E. 2d St.. Cincinnati. 
Fa cei ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 








PRICES REDUCED. 


WILDER’S LIQUID SLATINC. 
Black, per gal......... $4.00 | Black, per half-gal., $2.25 
Green, Blue, Brown, Drab, Gray, etc. etc., per gal. 5.00 
Slated Paper, any color, 75 cts. per sq. yard. 

Shrewd buyers will deal directly with the manufac- 
turer, thereby saving to themselves the large discounts 
which would otherwise go tothe wholesale or retail dealer. 

Address J. DAVIS WILDER, 


188 zz eow 260 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST. N.Y. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratary Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 
Received First Prize at A very large stock of first- 
Philadelphia for Appara- class APPARATUS ; for sale 
tus of Kxcellent Design | at lowest rates forbest goods. 
and Finish and for Pure | N. B.—I have no partner 
and Rare Chemicals. in business. 188 r 




















HALL & BENJAMIN, "om, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Chemical 3 Philosophical 
APPARATUS. 
Scientific Supplies of all kinds. 


Send 6 cents for large Illustrated and 
Priced Catalogue. 

Improved HOLTZ ELECTRIC 
MAC HINES, — give 6-inch Spark, well 
made, for $20. 

( Descriptive Circulars of same sent 


free. 
H. D. HALL. 
£ 189 a’ J. R. BENJAMIN, M.D. 











E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 








Rudolph Keni 
cq, Paris. 


AGENTS FOR 


, London; 
J. Dubos 


and 


J. Brownin 


‘Ayup jo 9013, 


Ssi9Injoesynue~ ye ‘Surureery 
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HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINE, 12-INC 


Catalogues of Physical Apparatus, fully 
illustrated, price 20 cents. 





ts—S WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


H REVOLVING PLATE, PRICE $15.00, 


Condensed Descriptive Catalogues, in 
full, omitting illustrations, sent free. 

















528 ARCH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, BULLOCK & 
Chemicals and Gh 








Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Experimental Use. 
ta Descriptive Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 184i 











MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 


CRENSHAW, 
emical Apparatus, 








A..G. WHITCOMB, 
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73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 







 New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Pranklin 8t., Boston. 








16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 
For circular or inf address F, B. Suow. 





$66 nes in your own town. = te outa 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific Ulustrations and Public Exhibitions, 
PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
- Cc. T. MILLIGAN, 


164 tf 728 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


DANNER’S REVOLVING BOOK-CASE. 


The only perfect device for 
combining the smallest space 
with the greatest convenience 
in shelving books. Now offered 
at prices so low that 300 vol- 
umes can be shelved as cheaply 
on the DANNER as in ordinary 
cases made by the carpenter. 
Every purchaser can return the 
case and receive his money, if it 
is not found on trial entirel 
satisfactory. The American Li- 
brary Association, through its 
committee, have recommended 
it to libraries and its supply de- 
partment furnishes it to them 
at factory prices. They have 
now voted to supply schools and 
= individuals at the same rates, 
== Description and prices on ap- 
lication. Cases constantly on 
and. SUPPLY DEPT. OF A. 
L. A., Rooms 7 and 8, 32 Hawley 
Street, Boston, Mass. 185 


hree Things 


That are absolutely necessary in the School-room : 


A GOOD BLACKBOARD, 
A GOOD CRAYON, 
A GOOD ERASER. 
Our full-proof ALCOHOL SLATING insures the first ; 


the GLOBE DusTLEss CRAYON is the second ; and the 
JAPANESE HAIR BLACKBOARD ERASER the third. 


Send for Prices,-which are guaranteed to be 
lower than for similar articles from any other source, 
UNION SLATE CO., 
{Sole Stage o 63 Maiden Lane, 














‘School Slates and " 
School Supplies. NEW YORK. 





(a> Samples of Hraser and Crayon mailed post-free 
for 15 cents. 162 eow tf 


F L UID RITE SN 
S The EAE Mucil GE, &c. 
Rest Known. Estas tisHen, 1824. 


M°rroor TABLET SLATES, 


or Slate-Pencil Use. 

No. 1, 514 x 84 inches, two marking-surfaces, 15 cents. 
“ee 2, A x gt ae six “ “ 25 “ 
“ 3, 6 x 83, “ two “ “ce 20 “ 












“ 4, 6 x8 “ six “ “ 30 “ 

“ 5, 6Y, x 94 “ two “ “ 25 “ 

6 6, 61 x gl “ six Peg iti 40 “ 
These Slates are light, noiseless, and durable. 


Sample copies furnished on receipt of price. Address 
J. A. SWASEY, Man/r., 19 Brattle St., Boston. 149 


New-enenaye JOU Of Education, 


Do WEBSTER’S 
You UNABRIDCED 
Want DICTIONARY ? 


SIX NEW SUBSCRIBERS and $15.00 sent. us will 

secure a copy of the latest edition. The work will be 

sent by express (freight to be paid by the recipient), or 

may be taken at our Office free of cost. 

Now is the time to get this magnificent work. 
Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 

181 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 











ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT is the great remedy for Cor- 
putonse. It is purely vegetable and perfectly harm- 
ess. It acts upon the food in the stomach, pre- 
venti ite being converted into fat. Taken im 
accordance with directions, it will reduce a fat 
person from two to five pounds per week. 

“Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but the 
harbinger of others.” wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand yeags ao, and what was true then is none 
the less so to-day. ld by druggists, or sent, by ex- 
press, for $1.50. Quarter-dozen $4.00, Address, 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, Buffalo, N.Y. 








Gold uate manaratew cece toms, 


$5 10 $20 wasrele'srrsow a Go. Portland, Me. 
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DEDICATORY HYMN. 
[Written for the Andrew School, South Boston.) 


BY PROF. B. F. TWEED. 


GERMAN CHORAL.—Teschner, 1613. 


How much of all we call our own, 
Heroes and martyrs won; 

Ours but in trust; from age to age 
Bequeathed from sire to son; 

The altar where we praise and pray 
Is shaded by a cross; 

The richest blessings we enjoy 
Are ours, by others’ loss. 


The freedom that we fondly boast, 
And claim of heavenly birth, 

Has filled the land with war’s alarms, 
And bathed with blood the earth. 

But not on battle-field alone 
Are life’s great victories won; 

All shall receive the laurel wreath 
Whose work is nobly done. 


He whose inspiring lips and tongue 
Have fired a people’s thought 
To deeds of daring for the right, 
In freedom’s cause hath wrought; 
Then ‘‘ tenderly ’’ we’ll bear the name 
Of ‘‘ Andrew ’”’ in our heart, — 
A talisman, come weal, come woe, 
To act a noble part. 


With grateful memories of the past, 
Hopes of the future, bright, 

We dedicate this temple fair 
To learning’s pure delight. 

May knowledge here, to eager eyes 
Unroll her ample page, — 

A light, to guide in wisdom’s ways, 
From youth to hoary age. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


Scuoots For TECHNICAL TRAINING should be es- 
tablished first in the manufacturing cities and principal 
towns, and the schools in each with propriety might be 
designed to promote local interests, and to advance the 
trades and branches of industry with which the citizens 
and laborers are best acquainted. This system would 
give to every locality the means of promoting its private 
prosperity, while the result in the aggregate would fully 
represent the inaustrial .interests of the entire commu- 
nity. An intelligent, inventive, progressive, laboring 


population, is so essential to the welfare and prosperity 
of a State that I do not hesitate to recommend the es- 
tablishment and support of these schools at the public 
expense.—Hon. George S. Boutwell, Mass. 


Power rarely resides in ingenious complexities; it 
seems to eschew in every walk the elaborately-attenuated 
and razor-edged mode of thinking, — the thinking akin 


to that of the old metaphysical poets, — and to select 
the broad and massive style. Hercules, in all the rep- 
resentations I have yet seen, is the broad Hercules.— 
Hugh Miller. 


FemaLte Epucation.—Home-life is, of course, the 
best training for the young girl; but then good schools 
cannot always be obtained near the home, and sometimes 
the parent feels that a few months spent away from 
home, under strict discipline, may correct faults and de- 
fects which the family life could not touch. The true 
plan for the father or mother desirous to do the best for 
the daughter, would seem to be to. select some school 
where the numbers are not too large, and where there 
is a certain degree of family life; then to limit the 
studies, choosing a few, requiring thorough work in 
those, and insisting on a great deal of out-door amuse- 
ment or exercise. For solid studies there is no one 
better for a girl than Latin ; it unlocks so much history 
and literature, and is at the basis of so many modern 
languages, and is so good a study in itself, that it ought 
everywhere to form the ground-work of female educa- 
tion; then the modern languages, and a thorough train- 








ing in arithmetic and algebra, and, if possible, one branch 
of natural science; history, political economy, and sim- 


ilar studies, must be left till after school-days. The great 
aim should be to have one branch in which the pupil 
should be very thorough, and which she would in all 
likelihood pursue after the school-days.—N. Y. Times. 


THOROUGHNESS.—To be effective, education must 
be thorough. A mere smattering of knowledge is not 
sufficient. The physician who presumes to heal the 
sick without a thorough and comprehensive knowledge 
of materia medica and the human system, is denomi- 
nated, and justly so, a guack, and is unworthy the con- 
fidence of his fellows. Years of devotion to study are 
spent ere he is qualified to receive the degree acknowl- 
edging him a healer of the afflicted. Before he is re- 
ceived among the fraternity, he must demonstrate his 
ability in the art, and manifest capacity and skill. The 
lawyer must needs spend time in preparatory study ere 
the collegiate course can be made available. His early 
years are fruitful merely of experience. This experience, 
being a grand teacher, enables him, if he possesses cer- 


tain other elements essential, to achieve a prominence 
that ultimately crowns his efforts with success. The 
artisan, even, needs a thorough and skillful training to 
effect the object of his labor.—C. 7. Miller. 


Waar ts A Goop ScHoiar ?—Four things together 
are the very model of a good scholar,—First, you must 
listen; you must hear; you must be silent; you must 
be attentive. Wecan never hope to gain real wisdom 
or knowledge unless we are willing to be taught, unless 
we look out for instruction, unless we fix our minds.— 
Exchange. 

“SPARE THE Ropv.”—We have heard many old peo- 
ple say, ‘If we were to bring up another child, we would 
never whip it.’ They are wise, but a little too late. 
Instead of God’s doing so little for children that they 
must be whipped into goodness, He has done so much 
for them that even whipping can’t ruin them,—that is, 
asarule. Alas! there are many exceptions to this rule. 
Many children are of such quality that a blow makes 
them cowardly, or reckless, or deceitful, or permanently 
ugly. Whipping makes children lie. Whipping makes 
them steal. Whipping breaks their spirit. Whipping 


makes them hate their parents. Whipping makes home 
distasteful,—makes the boys runaways, makes the girls 
seek happiness anywhere and anyhow. Whipping is 
barbarous. Don’t whip.—Golden Rule. 


CONVERSATION AS AN EpucaTor FoR CHILDREN.— 
Children hunger perpetually for new ideas. They will 
learn with pleasure from the lips of people, what would 
be drudgery to learn from books; and even if they have 
the misfortune to be deprived of many educational ad- 
vantages, they will grow up intelligent if, in childhood, 
they hear daily the conversation of intelligent people. 
Hence the importance that the teacher should be an in- 
telligent person. The child comes home and says, 
“ What do you think my teacher told us today?” The 
daily effort of the teacher should be to render herself 


fresh and bright, to meet with the young minds that 
form her class; not to think “how shall I repress and 
bottle up all this energy.”—N. Y. School Joarnal. 


LEIsuRE.—Some of our students think, doubtless, 
that if they had as much leisure as they would like, 
their progress in study would be far more rapid than it 
is now. Perhaps it would, but there is such a thing as 
having too much leisure. The most of us find that 


when we have nothing in particular to do, we are quite 
apt to do nothing in particular. A little pressure brought 
to bear upon us, and sometimes a good deal of pressure, 


reveals to us capacities that astonish and delight us. 
We never know how much we can accomplish until we 
are tested to the uttermost. We all know that those 
who do the most are invariably those on whom the 
heaviest burdens are laid, while those who can give the 
least satisfactory account of their time are those who 
have the least to do. Let not the fact, therefore, that 
the student has but little leisure to give to his books, 
discourage him; that little leisure may be so improved 
as to produce great results. Far more depends on the 
quality of one’s study than on the hours and minutes 
devoted to it. The dawdler over his lesson will know 
less about the topic under consideration after an hour 
wasted on it, than the earnest student will know of the 
same thing after one careful reading of it with full con- 


centration of his mind upon it. He who loves knowl- 
edge, and who has little time to acquire it, will often 
multiply that time indefinitely by the intensity of his 
improvement of it.—N. Y. Tribune. 








METHODS IN HISTOR Y.—(1.) 


BY J. M’E. DRAKE. 


To make history interesting and to give pupils a full 
comprehension of events and a vivid acquaintance with 
people and places, requires skill in first presenting the 
subject and a pleasing variety of rapid reviews. The 
following methods are presented to show some ways of 
breaking the monotony of ordinary recitations, and to 
encourage variety and originality in teaching: 


I, THE TOPICAL METHOD 


seems to meet the demands of modern thought in facil- 
itating thorough and rapid advancement. It seeks and 
summarizes vital events, and leads scholars to general- 
ize and grasp the philosophy of history. Its degree of 
success depends on the directing mind, as a glance at 
some of its forms will show. 

1. The teacher gives a subject, outlines it briefly 
without regard to any text-book, and while thus talk- 
ing writes the topics on the blackboard to form a basis 
for study and recitation. From their various text and 
reference books scholars collect their information, which 
is immediately classified. 

2. Instead of using the blackboard, the teacher dic- 
tates the topics to the pupils. Copied nicely into a 
blank-book, these form in time a complete analysis of 
history. 

3. A regular lesson from the text-book is assigned, 
and the teacher gives its outlines, writing the topics on 
the board. 

4, The teacher dictates the topics, telling to what 
paragraphs of the text they apply, and the scholars 
write them in the margin opposite the proper para- 
graphs. 

5. The scholars get their topics from heads of para- 
graphs, pages, or chapters. This pre-supposes a correct 
arrangement, in a good text-book. 

6. Each pupil takes topics from any of several books 
to which the scholars have access. 

7. Each pupil makes his own analysis. 
a mature or disciplined mind. 

8. Pupils get their topics from any source they can, 
following no particular plan. The teacher will give 
them one day, refer to a certain book the next, or leave 
the pupils to their own resources. 


In each of the first five cases the scholars all follow 


This requires 





the same same plan of thought, and thus make intel- 
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ligible recitations, much to the comfort of the teacher, 
and to the benefit of backward scholars. 

In the last three cases, each scholar may have a sep- 
arate analysis, and thereby fail to hold the attention of 
the class, especially if the matter is not clear in his own 
mind. Some advantage may be gained when time will 
permit a discussion of the various topics, whereby a 
complete analysis of the subject may be formed for the 
morrow’s review. 








THE ART OF EXPRESSION. 


BY HARRIETTE I. NELSON. 


That somewhat assuming critic, Richard Grant 
White, in a recent article in the New York World, 
takes exception to the study of what he calls formal 
grammar, alleging that the writers of the purest and 
noblest English, especially the earlier ones, have been 
either ignorant or disregardful of those rules which the 
modern schoolmaster has exalted into the science of lan- 
guage. Without following our critic so far as to declare 
that the attempt to use grammatical English is fatal to 
vigor and freedom of language, it may be desirable to 
inquire whether the labor devoted to mastery of the 
rules of syntax contributes much toward the acquisition 
of the power of ready and agreeable utterance of 
thought. Some of us may have known those who 
prided themselves on their use of what they called 
“good grammar,” while at the same time their lips 
overflowed with slang, and their talk ran a dull and 
tedious round about the centre of self; who could 
“parse” or “analyze” Paradise Lost, from beginning 
to end, without the slightest appreciation of its glory 
and greatness . 

In order that our boys and girls may understand how 
to use the English language, more is necessary than 
that they should be able to divide a sentence into sub- 
ject and predicate, elements and classes of elements, ac- 
cording to the fashionable style of analysis. If you 
doubt this, ask your child to express in his own words 
the thought which he has just been dissecting, and ob- 
serve the expression of dazed surprise which steals over 
his face, and the awful pause which succeeds the previ- 
ous glibness. AmI wrong in sayingthat from the hour 
the child enters the schoolroom, his disposition to ex- 
press whatever thought is in him is repressed rather 
than encouraged? An excess of oral instruction makes 
the teacher the mouth-piece of the pupils, while they 
degenerate into parrot-like repeaters, or possibly mere 
passive listeners. It is of course impossible to draw out 
of the minds of the children what has not first been put 
in, but nothing should be imparted without the under- 
standing that it is to be made the pupil’s own, to be 
expressed again, viva voce, in his own simple, natural 
way. 

The system of written examinations is doubtless not 
without its advantages, but I question if it has not 
wrought mischief in this direction. A teacher can have 
but little opportunity for conversation with her pupils, 
when she is obliged to cram them with a list of dry 
technicalities, or a prescribed amount of facts, upon 
their knowledge of which their per cent. for the month 
is to depend. How can a vital, quickening interest be 
obtained in any subject, when it is viewed only in rela- 
tion to a “general average”? And how much is the 
ability to express thought increased by the two or three 
days in every month, or two months, spent in written 
examinations, the muscular labor of which is enough to 
fatigue a strong man, to say nothing of the unrelieved 
strain upon the memory, and the nervous excitement 
caused by anxiety as to the great issues at stake? The 
time allotted to any such examination should obviously be 
short, even in the case of more advanced classes, to whom 
alone some of the most thoughtful educators consider 
them to be advantageous. How much more inspiring and 
helpful is the fresh, living contact of mind with mind; 
the rapid question and the eager answer; the readiness 


pupil; the keenness which allows no incorrectness to 
pass unchallenged; the good understanding which 
grows out of mutual sympathy and love of the truth. 


If the next generation is not to be an altogether silent 
one, if good talkers are not to die out, and conversation 
to become a lost art, let our children be taught the use 
of language; not merely through the technicalities of 
formal grammar, but by the opportunity of expression 
afforded by such recitations. Let them, besides, be 
trained to put their own thoughts upon paper from the 
earliest possible age, for it is an absurdity to teach 
pupils the use of the pen or pencil when they have noth- 
ing to say with either; to train the fingers to dexterity, 
and leave the mind sluggish and inert. In most 
courses of study, composition-work is reduced to the ut- 
most minimum of time, if not altogether ignored ; so 
that a teacher who desires to give instruction in this 
branch is obliged to snatch time from her own and her 
pupils’ recess, to the injury of both parties. Is it 
strange that at last the easiest, if not the most con- 
scientious, course is found to be the assigning of sub- 
jects like “ Patagonia,” or “ Mahogany,” or the “ North 
Pole,” upon which the scholars can “read up,” as they 
are always ready to do, and make the exercise a mere 
task of the memory ? 

And so, if it be the object of education to dwarf the 
powers of thought, repress originality, and make the 
minds of youth mere receptacles of words and facts, 
squeezed utterly dry of ideas, we may flatter ourselves 
that we are in the high road to its successful attain- 
ment. 








HOW TO TEACH THE ALPHABET. 


The alphabet is the foundation of all learning in lit- 
It is the key of knowledge. Progress in read- 
ing and spelling depends on a thorough mastery of 
the alphabet. A right beginning in the prinary 
schools is of superlative importance. It seems to me 
that the old names of the letters should be discarded at 
They hinder, but do not help. There is 
nothing gained in teaching a false nomenclature. The 
There is no objection to 


erature. 


the outset. 


old names are misleading. 
giving new names to those letters which were badly 
named at first. Some of them got a name accidentally ; 
some of them neverhad any name. A good nomencla- 
ture is of great service in every science. In nothing is 
For teaching pur- 
poses let us introduce an improved nomenclature in 
spelling. The consonants are more uniform in sound, 
and therefore we begin with them. B,P, D, 7, V,and 
Z are perfect already. ‘Their names contain the sound, 
—the sound comes first ; their names are analogous, and 
hence easily learned and remembered, and readily re- 
called or dissected in spelling. The names of F, K, Q, 
S, and X, though not perfect, need not be changed; the 
name of J may also remain as it is, for reasons which 


it more important than in letters. 


will appear below. 

H ought by all means to be called He; Z should be 
called Le; M, Me; N, Ne; R, Re; Y, Ye; and W, 
We. The name of a letter ought to contain its sound. 
The old names of H, W, and Y do not contain nor sug- 
gest the sounds which are to be given them in spelling 
a word; that of & but imperfectly. There is no reason 
why these names may not be analogous to P, B, Y, D, 
V,and Z. The sooner a child can be made to discover 
uniformity, the better it is for his mind and memory 
and progress. The letters C and G ought to be taught 
with alternate names; C should be taught as Ce or Ke ; 
andG, as Ge or Gay. 

In spelling let that name be given which contains 
the sound in the given word; e.g., in “cap” call C 
Ke ; in “ cite,” call the initial letter Ce. This method 
will make words very easy which are now difficult for 
children. Analogous names ought to be given to the 


digraphs, Ch, Ph, Th, Sh, and Wh. These names 
should be used in oral spelling as if they belonged to 





to impart and to receive on the part of both teacher and 


remembered because less arbitrary, and they would as 
readily suggest the proper characters in writing-exercises 
as the individual names of the letters. The alphabet of 
consonants will tlfen stand as follows: 


Letters. Names. Letters. Names. Letters. Names. 
B = be K = kay T = te 
Cm {ce L = le Th = the 
Cc = ke M = me V = ve 
Ch = che N = ne Ww = we 
D= de P = pe Wh= whe 
F = ef Ph= fe X = eks 
G = {ge Q = ku Y = ye 
G = {ol R = re 4 = £6 
H = he S = es 
J = jay Sh = she PHILOPAES. 








THE OFFICE OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 





Extract from the Report of the Visiting Committee of the State 
Normal School at River Falls, Wis., for 1877-8. 





The aim of the normal school is the preparation of 
teachers for our primary and intermediate schools, and 
it would naturally be expected that the instruction and 
the method of instruction would correspond to the aim. 
It would be expected that mental processes and the or- 
der of intellectual development would be an important 
subject of study and investigation. Such is obviously 
not the case in our normal schools. Didactics and the 
philosophy of education would be thought to be a large 
part of the work, whereas they held a subordinate rank. 
Ever since their organization, it has been objected to 
the normal schools in this State, that they do simply 
academic work, that they never have performed their 
legitimate function. The friends of these schools have 
steadily insisted that it is impossible for them to do 
much else than academic work, at the present stage of 
our educational progress. In all States and countries 
where normal schools were first established, higher and 
secondary education had made great advance; colleges 
and universities had already attained high rank; highly 
educated men were in all the professions; mental pro- 
cesses had become an object of investigation; and schol- 
arship was sought not more as a means by which to do 
the ordinary business of life than as a means by which 
more might be improved intellectually and morally, and 
a higher civilization attained. 

In the Northwest, colleges are weak, secondary schools 
are few, there are few men of leisure, and hence there 
are but few who can devote themselves exclusively to 
reading, thought, and abstract studies. The country is 
new, and all must devote themselves to labor in order to 
procure the necessaries and the comforts of life; schol- 
arship is not sought for its own sake; and we might 
say, perhaps with some truth, that normal schools are pre- 
maturely established among us, aud hence they are forced 
by the very condition of things to do work that does 
Normal 
schools imply an advanced condition of scholarship, a 


not properly lie within their sphere of action. 


knowledge of the human mind and of the process of 
intellectual development. 
tigated, and the results of such investigation are made 
This re- 
quires men of leisure, we repeat, who can devote their 
time to study, thought, and reflection. 


Mental processes are inves- 


subservient in our methods of investigation. 


The Northwest was not settled by scholars, but by 
men of activity, of labor, and of business; and our civ- 
ilization is not so much an intellectual as it is an active 
civilization, and our normal schools and other schools 
are more or less affected by this condition of things. 
States and communities, as well as individuals, have 
their infancy, youth, and manhood, so far as regards ed- 
ucational affairs, and the Northwest cannot have passed 
its youth. Any one who supposes that the normal 
school in Wisconsin can be conducted on the same plan 
and with precisely the same aim as in Prussia, is in- 
dulging a delusive dream. What then? Shall we 
shut up our normal schools? Certainly not. Let them 
flourish. Let them develop with all our other grades 
of schools, accomplish all the good they can, and by 





simple characters. They would be shorter, more readily 





and by they may enter their own appropriate domain. 
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Let such work as can be done in them be honest, thor- 
ough, and correspond to the intellectual advancement 
of the pupils. 

In the River Falls schools, your committee believe 
that, on the whole, the instruction is thorough, honest, 
and adapted to the intellectual condition of the students 
that compose the school. Some, perhaps, might raise 
the question whether too much time is not given to 
minute details; but it must be remembered that the in- 
struction is imparted to those who have never had the 
advantage of good secondary instruction, and many of 
whom have never had the advantage of good primary 
instruction. These pupils have little ability to classify 
and generalize the facts already acquired; they know 
nothing of methods of investigation; they cannot study 
their own mental processes, and the instruction must 
be concrete in its nature; the students must deal with 
facts rather than fundamental principles; they have not 
yet penetrated the region of abstract thought. Had they 
already reached this latter stage of their education, it 
would be necessary to modify, very materially, both the 
curriculum of study and the teaching force, as well as 
the method of instruction. 


B. M. Reyno.ps, 
Prin, of Public Schools, New Lisbon, Wis. 








VARIETIES. 


— Welch Triads.—There are three things that never 
become rusty,—the money of the benevolent, the shoes 
of the butcher’s horse, and a woman’s tongue. Three 
things not easily done,—to allay thirst with fire, to dry 
wet with water, and to please all in everything that is 
done. 

— Bright hours and gloomy. — Ah, this beautiful 
world! I know not what to think of it. Sometimes it 
is all gladness and sunshine, and heaven itself lies not 
far off; and then it suddenly changes and is dark and 
sorrowful, and the clouds shut out the day. In the 
lives of the saddest of us there are bright days, when 
we feel that we could take the great world in our arms. 
Then come gloomy hours, when the fire will not burn 
on our hearths, and all without and within is dismal, 
cold, and damp. Believe me, every heart has its secret 
sorrow, which the world knows not, and oftentimes we 
call a man cold when he is only sad.—Longfellow. 

— A little Maine chap was taken to church for the 
first time where a minister officiated in a surplice. He 
was continually fidgeting and asking, “Ma, is he not 
done?” “When will he be done?” The minister 
stood up to make the closing prayer, raising his hands, 
when the little fellow turned to his mother, with horror 
pictured on his face, saying, “ Ma, he is swelling up 
again!” 

— Anecdote of Franklin. — When quite a youth 
Franklin went to London, entered a printing-office, and 
inquired if he could get employment. “Where are 
you from?” inquired the foreman. “America,” was 
the answer. “ Ah,” said the foreman, “ from America ! 
a lad from America seeking employment as a printer! 
Well, do you really understand the art of printing ? 
Can you set type?” Franklin stepped to one of the 
cases, and in a very brief space set up the following 
passage from the first chapter of John: “ Nathaniel 
saith unto him, can any good thing come out of Naza- 
reth? Philip saith unto him, Come and see.” It was 
done so quick, so accurately, and administered a deli- 
cate reproof so appropriate and powerful, that it at once 
gave him influence and standing with all in the office. 


— Close caleulation.—A few years ago, when “ board- 
ing around” was more common than now, it happened 
in a town in Vermont that one man was to board the 
teacher just two and a half days. On the third day, as 
the teacher sat down to dinner, the man of the house 
said,—“ Madam, I suppose your boarding-time will be 
out when you have eaten half a dinner, but as I don’t 
Wish to appear mean, you may eat nearly as much as 


COMMISSIONER EATON’S REPORT.—(IIT.) 


We continue the brief digest upon a few of the topics 

in this able report: 
SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE. 

The number of institutions and departments of this 
class, as reported at the Bureau, is 75; the number of 
instructors, 793; of students, 7,614,—an increase of 
1 school, 35 instructors, and 457 students over the pre- 
ceding year. The number of students in preparatory 
courses is 953; in regular courses, 6,024; in partial 
courses, 507 ; in post-graduate courses, 130. 

The Commissioner remarks, concerning this state- 
ment: 


. 


“The summaries of facts presented in these annual 
reports show remarkable progress. * * * A careful 
study of the figures will undoubtedly lead to the con- 
clusion that superior education has, by taking up this 
department of instruction, more closely related to the 
sciences, arts, and industries, regained the hold that it 
was losing on the public mind, while in several instances 
these new institutions or departments have so dealt with 
great questions of science and industry in their several 
localities, that the farmer, mechanic, miner, and en- 
gineer are beginning to understand how this instruction 
is related to their several industries, and to cherish and 
endow it, and send their sons to the institutions where 
it is imparted.” 

RELATION OF ART TO EDUCATION, 

The Commissioner invites attention to the results of 
the study of drawing in States where this has been for 
two, three, or four years a part of the regular public 
school course. He notes the influence of the Centennial 
Exhibition in stimulating the popular interest in art, 
and remarks that “a conception of what it is possible to 
accomplish in the development of artistic industries by 
systematic art education first dawned upon the American 
people at the Centennial Exhibition.” 

The record of “memorable events” of the year is as 
follows: The opening by the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts of a new and commodious building, and the 
reopening of the art schools, which had been closed for 
several years while the new building was in progress. 
The Boston Museum was also inaugurated, and took 
possession of its new building in the summer, the art 
school under its supervision being opened for the first 
time in the autumn of this year. Two wonderful art- 
loan collections were made in New York during the 
summer, bringing together a most remarkable assem- 
blage of the best work of modern art. This year saw 
also the inception of an institution which promises to be 
of the greatest importance to industrial art; viz., the 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art, in 
Philadelphia, which has secured the retention in this 
country of many of the choicest examples of artistic 
productions contributed by the artists and artisans of all 
countries to the Centennial Exhibition. A similar 
museum of industrial art was incorporated at New 
Haven, which is likewise largely enriched from the 
treasures of the Centennial. 

Among events bearing more directly on education in 
art may be mentioned the reopening of the art schools 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts; the found- 
ing of the schools of the Pennsylvania Museum, which 
have in view the direct application of art to industry in 
all its forms; the founding of the High Art Schools of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; the founding of a 
normal art instruction department in connection with 
the Woman’s Art School of Cooper Union, New York, 
for the training of teachers to teach drawing in the 
public schools of that State; the founding of art gal- 
leries in connection with the Smith College for Women, 
in Northampton, Mass. ; and the additions made to the 
excellent art collections possessed by Vassar College, 
with a view to the opening of a department for the 
serious teaching of art in all its branches. 

A table in the appendix to the report presents statis- 
tics concerning art museums and institutions affording 


instruction in art, so far as these have furnished infor- 
mation in reply to inquiries addressed to them by the 





usual.” We think she did so. C. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimByY, Hanover, N. H. 








SOLUTIONS, 


PRIZE PROBLEM (Dartmouth College, 1878). — Given a 
sphere whose radius is 5, and whose density varies as the 
square of the distance from a given point in the surface, being 
unity at a unit’s distance from that point: Required, first, the 
volume and mass of the inscribed cone of maximum mass; 
second, the equation of the section of this cone by a plane 
through its center of gravity and parallel to an element of the 
cone, the axis of the section and a tangent at its vertex being 
the axis of reference. 


Let 6 be the semi-vertical angle of the cone, and » the 
angle made by the axis with the diameter of the sphere 
through the given point. Now the best way to find an 
expression for the mass of the cone, is to suppose the 
cone intersected by a plane parallel to its base, at a 
distance x from its vertex. Then, taking that diameter 
of this section, which lies in the great circle passing 
through the given point and the axis of the cone, and 
the diameter of the section perpendicular to it, for axes 
of reference, represent the codrdinates of any point of 
this section by y and z. Then, if r equal the radius of 
the sphere, we have,— 

[(a—r- r cos 9)? + (r sin 9 — y)? + 2?) dx dy dz, 
for an element of the mass of the cone. The limits for 
x are 0 and 2r cos? 4; for y, x tan 6 and —z tan é; for 
z, Vartan? s—y? and —Vzitan?g—y. Integrating, 
we find ,%; 275 [6 sint 4 cos® 6 + 12 sin? 4 cos* 6 — 
(15 sin? 4 cos® 6 — 10 sin? 4 cos+ 6) (1 — cos ¢)], for the 
mass of the cone, which is to be a maximum. Differ- 
entiating the expression, first with respect to 6, and 
then with respect to g, and placing each result = to 0, 
we find 9= 0, and cos 6 = “Vj: ' Substituting these 
values of g and @ in the above expression, we get 
96 xerV 15 = 4804” 15 for the mass of the maximum 
cone, and 40 «(5—/¥ 15 ) for the volume of the cone. 

Now, to find the center of gravity of the cone, take 
the vertex of the cone as an axis of revolution, then we 
have for the distance of the center from the vertex,— 
/2r cos? 6 {x tan 


| ey e+ w*)de dy 














Py . SE - a a ee 
dis, = Ty cos? 9 ) z tan = Gar yis 37 V 16 
(a? +-¥*) dex dy 

Jo je 
which is % of altitude of cone from the vertex. Now, the 


curve formed by a section through the center of gravity 
parallel to an element of the cone, will be a parubola. 
The distance from the vertex of the cone to the vertex of 
the curve is 4}, which is also the distance from the ver- 
tex of curve to axis of cone. The abscissa of the curve 
at axis of cone is y?, =2°°* (W715 — 3).*. in the equation 
y? =A4px to the curve w: must have 4p x 4} = 262 
(V7 15 — 3), from which 4p = 20 (W115 —3); .-. the 
equation to the parabola is y= 20 (VW15 — 3)a. We 
see that 4p = the square of the radius of the base of the 
cone. By drawing a figure, the solution will appear 
more lucid. This solution is based on the supposition 
that the word cone in the problem means a right-circu- 
I have omitted the algebraic work in the in- 
The beginner in calculus 
Henry GuNDER. 


lar-cone. 
tegration, for want of space. 
will find these a good exercise. 





PROBLEM 36.—The area of a regular polygon inscribed in a 
circle is to that of the circumscribed polygon of the same num- 
ber of sides, as 3 to 4: find the number of sides. 

Wma. Hoover. 


There is no need of introducing z, as W. W. S. does. 
With his data, we have,— 

r: R= = 2R. 

Now, 2? —?’ -*. Substituting, R? — th =, or 
R= s. W. F. B. 





PROBLEM 32.—A farmer bought a piece of land for $:500, 
and agreed to pay principal and interest in five equal annual 
installments. If the interest was 7 per cent., how much was 
the annual payment ? Ww 


If Mr. M. D. Gage will try his answer for the five 
equal annual payments of $1500, at 7 per cent. interest, 





Commissioner of Education, 


he will find that his answer is too great. There is ne 
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such thing as compound interest in the example. If 
he should try the amount of $1.00 at simple interest, in 
the same way, the answer will be nearer correct, but too 


small. I don’t see what either way of working has to 

do with the problem, at all. The correct solution of 

such examples was given in THE JOURNAL. a few 

weeks ago. I cannot refer to the file, as I am on the 

hills, “ recreating.” W. F. B. 
dengatbiphens 


PROBLEMS. 


ProspLeM 72.—“ A carpenter has a plank one foot 
wide, 2234 feet long, and 24inches thick ; and he wishes 
to make a box whose width shall be twice its height, 
and whose length shall be twice its width. Required 
the contents of the box.” SuBSCRIBER. 








AN AMERICAN TEACHER’S HOLIDAYS 
IN EUROPE. 


BY JULIA 8 .TUTWEILER. 
IL.—A VISIT TO THE LONDON SCHOOL-BOARD. 
PART SECOND. 

“If you want a thing, ask for it;’’ this was the principle on 
which I acted in paying a most interesting and instructive 
visit to the headquarters of the London School Board. I 
wanted very much information in regard to the public schools 
of the metropolis of the world; and I had tried in vain to ob- 
tain it from citizens who ought to have been well-informed on 
such subjects. Intelligent-looking and courteous gentlemen 
in large bookstores could not even inform me whether the 
schools were now having their summer holidays or had 
reépened. 

So, in very despair of getting what I wanted elsewhere, I 
formed the resolution of going to the school board itself or 
themselves, as the grammarians may prefer. We are very for- 
tunately situated here in regard to most places which the stran- 
ger in London desires to visit; for we have selected one of those 
short streets leading from the Strand to the Thames embank- 
ment. In one of the quiet private hotels, with which this 
quarter of the city abounds, we already feel quite at home. 
Close by us flows the Thames, spanned by majestic bridge 
after bridge. Charing Cross and Trafalgar Square are within 
a few hundred yards; the Houses of Parliament and Westmin- 
ster Abbey are not distant more than ten minutes walk. The 
Inns of the Temple, and their garden and fountain, that fair 
oasis in London’s Sahara of brick and mortar, are just at hand. 
If we wish to reach more distant places, within a few steps is 
the station of the Underground Railway, which carries us as 
fast as steam can go to any point we wish to reach in the city, 
its suburbs, or environs. 

All these advantages of our situation I knew; and I was 
agreeably surprised to find that in addition to them I must 
reckon the near proximity of the buildings of the school board; 
we have only to walk to the foot of the street and then io 
follow that magnificent promenade, the Thames-Embankment, 
for a little way. Wherever there is any little empty space be- 
tween the roadway of the embankment and the houses facing 
the river, the Metropolitan Board of Works has purchased 
such spots, and converted them into the most charming pleas- 
ure-grounds, for the free use of the public. The poorest, most 
ragged and friendless man or woman in London can enter 
these; and, seated on a rustic bench, gaze around upon beds 
of flowers and tracts of velvet sward as beautiful as any that 
adorn the gardens of the wealthiest nobleman. Some of these 
spots are larger; some gmaller; but all of them are kept with 
exquisite taste and neatness. In some of them statues of em- 
inent men have already been placed, and others will undoubt- 
edly hereafter be adorned in the same way. In the one just 
in front of the School-board building, a statue of John Stuart 
Mill has been very appropriately erected. The sage of Polit- 
ical Economy sits, thoughtful and earnest, before the mansion 
in which some of his favorite theories are becoming realities. 

SEARCHING FOR INFORMATION. 

A gentleman who is just leaving the door tells me I must go 
to the Inquiry Office, at the head of the stairs, for the infor- 
mation I seek. I go to an open window, wherea clerk sits, and 
tell him that I wish to know which are the best typical board- 
schools in London for the inspection of a foreigner desiring in- 
formation on educational subjects; and ask also some other 
questions. “You had better go to the Stores’ Department,” 
he replies; ‘‘ they can teli you these things better than I.” I 
feel a little afraid that I have gotten into the Cireumlocution 
Office; but I follow the directions given, and through a num- 
ber of staircases and passages reach the Stores Department. 
Here specimens of every variety of text-book allowed in the 
Board-schools, as they are called, may be examined by teachers 
who wish to select the best ones for the use of their own 
school. Not only books, but all other school appliances au- 
thorized by the Board are kept on hand here. They are sold at 

a much lower rate than elsewhere; but I do not think this ad- 
Vantage would be offered to others than Board-teachers. 


I must caution American teachers of an inquiring turn of 
‘mind against using the name “ public schools” in the same 
sense in England as in America. If you do, you will be mis- 
understood; the term “ public schools” is applied here only 
to the great foundations such as Eton, Harrow, Westminster, 
and Rugby, — places which are attended only by the sons of 
the nobility or of wealthy gentry. This use of the word re- 
cords the curious fact that there was a long period during 
which in England educational charity was bestowed upon the 
wealthiest classes, while the poorest were utterly neglected. I 
say educational charity, because in these schools the sums 
paid by the pupils was never sufficient to meet the expenses; 
and these were paid out of the interest of the gifts and be- 
quests of charitable founders. This was a strange anomaly; 
but since the new educational laws, it no longer exists. The 
poor can no longer complain that his rich neighbor finds a 
fund ready at hand to assist him in educating his sons, while 
he himself receives little or no assistance. 
THE STORES DEPARTMENT. 

In the Stores Department I found intelligent and courteous 
readiness to give me all the information I desired. One of the 
numerous gentlemen there employed, gave up his work, and 
with great courtesy and kindness gave answers to all questions 
that I wished to ask. The information was of course of a mis- 
cellaneous character, as it was in regard to various particular 
points; but-as all teachers would probably ask somewhat the 
same questions at such an interview, I will give the informa- 
tion just as I received it. 

First, the extensive territory over which the London School 
Board holds jurisdiction is divided into ten divisions; and 
these divisions are under the charge of directors and mana- 
gers. Four of these officials are at present ladies, who are 
eligible to election equally with men. As a matter of course, 
all women who are householders in the division have a vote in 
choosing the directors. That well-known lady, Miss Helen 
Taylor, — step-daughter of John Stuart Mill, and daughter of 
the woman from whom he declared he had learned all he 
knew,—is at present one of these officers. 

These directors are generally persons of influence, either 
through rank, wealth, or literary ability. I believe, but I am 
not quite sure on this point, that their office is an unsalaried 
one. Besides these there are six paid school inspectors, who 
divide between them the work of inspecting the schools of 
the ten districts. Their labor is a hard one, and they receive 
liberal salaries. 

I asked for the names of schools which could be recom- 
mended as typical ones, and giving a good idea of the whole 
plan of instruction. As there will no doubt be many Ameri- 
can teachers passing hurriedly through London in the course 
of the next month, who will hardly have time to hunt up 
these things for themselves, I will give here the names of 

THE SCHOOLS RECOMMENDED. 

One in York-Road, King’s Circus; and one in Turin street, 
Bethnal Green. My informant told me that one of the most 
interesting of all these schools was one on the Prussian sys- 
tem, where each class has a room to itself; in short, simply 
what we call a graded school! He added that this school had 
formerly had a kindergarten attached to it, but they had now 
changed the name to ‘‘infant school with kindergarten meth- 
ods.’’ I presume this was done to get the government subsidy. 
Infant schools, for children from three to six years old, are as- 
sisted by the government, but kindergartens have not yet re- 
ceived any official recognition. The head teacher of the for- 
mer kindergarten is now called, he told me, ‘‘ Superintendent 
of Methods,’’ and is empowered to examine the methods of 
teaching every subject in all the classes, and to introduce the 
ideas which lie at the base of the kindergarten or natural 
method, into all classes for all ages. This plan impressed me 
as strikingly good; the question as to whether a class is taught 
a subject knowingly and successfully, is very different from 
the question whether they are taught it in accordance with the 
laws that rule the natural development of ideas. Generally, 
head-teachers are satisfied if the pupils show that they have 
acquired a knowledge of the subject, and so do not trouble 
themselves as to how they have acquired it. Such a superin- 
tendent of methods, is an official very much to be desired in 
every large school. 

I told my kind informant that there were some desiderata 
for schools which I had never been able to find anywhere; yet 
the benefit that would accrue from their use seemed so ob- 
vious, that I felt sure they must exist somewhere, and had 
hoped to find them in a system upon which so much concen- 
trated wisdom has been expended. One of these desiderata 
was a set of cheap historical wall-prints (not colored), plain 
lithographs or wood-engravings; plain in execution, but beau- 
tiful in design,—each one taken from some great historical 
painting by a celebrated artist; all uniform in size and price. I 
have long thought that such a series would be an incalculable 
assistance to the teacher of history, and would make that study 
a living thing to the pupils, instead of the dry mass of facts 
which it often becomes. If one such picture were hung each 
week upon the wall of the school, and a brief and lively les- 
son given in regard to it, and questions asked about it on some 





other day, the very youngest pupil would be benefited. The 





pictured representation of a scene makes an impression which 
no description, however eloquent, can ever equal. 
‘TP HUSNELDA.”’ 

I remember seeing, at the Vienna Exposition, Pilatky’s great 
picture of ‘Thusnelda, captive in the triumphal procession of 
Germanicus.’”’ Before that time Thusnelda was merely a 
name to me,—a name remembered onlyin connection with the 
well-known passage in the annals of Tacitus, But since I have 
looked upon that picture, with its wonderful grouping of life- 
size figures, Thusnelda has lived and breathed in my thoughts 
as though I had myself sat upon that balcony above her with 
the gloomy Tiberius and the scornful beauties of his court, 
and watched the proud Cheruscan princess moving sadly but 
proudly along in the long array of captives and spoil. The 
French Revolution would be almost a personal experience to 
the child, who should have been allowed to point out and 
name the characters in that heart-rending engraving, ‘‘ Louis 
XVI. taking farewell of his family.” 

Such series have been long successfully used for teaching 
Bible-history; and it seemed to me that some one, somewhere, 
must have adopted so excellent a mode of teaching secular 
history also. Even if the London Board had no such series for 
universal history, I felt sure they would have it for the history 
of their own country, which has been so thoroughly illustrated 
by foreign and native artists. But to my surprise, I was told 
that no such series existed. There is a series on English 
history now in preparation by Tappin, but the Board had not 
adopted them, and did not expect to do so. I was shown the 
first number of this series, and approved of the decision of the 
Board. 

The plan of these charts is not at all a carrying-out of my long: 
cherished idea; instead of pictures of striking scenes,—great 
critical moments in the life-history of the nation,—each chart 
is to contain the head of one monarch at the top, and below it 
the heads of several of the most eminent persons of his reign. 
An epitome of the chief events of his reign fills up all the 
blank space. The chart is linen-lined, and rolls up like an 
ordinary wall-map. It would no doubt assist the memory, but 
it would do nothing toward awakening the imagination, which 
is what my plan contemplated. I was extremely disappointed 
to learn that not even here, in the metropolis of the world, 
could I find what I had so long desired. The gentleman whom 
I questioned agreed with me, that the plan would be a good 
one; and I hope some publisher will yet carry it out. 

** KEIMATHS-KINDE.,”’ 

Then I asked in regard to ‘‘Keimaths-kinde,’’ as the Ger- 
mans call it,—‘“‘ local information,’’ we might term it: ‘‘ Was 
there any simple book, especially prepared for school-children, 
which gave them an interesting and yet accurate knowledge of 
the antiquities, history, manufactures, localities, and other 
points of interest in regard to the city in which they lived; and 
a wall-map to accompany it ?’”’ ‘‘No; there was no book of this 
kind, and such instruction was not as yet given. There were, of 
course, numerous wall-maps of London; but none as yet had 
been published specially for the Board-schools; however, one 
for this purpose was in process of preparation.”’ 

This omission I regard as a grave fault in the Board-schools. 
A thorough knowledge of London would be what a love-affair 
Muir de |’ Enclos was said to be, ‘of itself a liberal educa- 
tion.” Among Ruskin’s strangely-mingled ideas, in his Fors 
Clavigeur, can be found his plan for the education of girls; one 
of its essentials is that they shall be taught to know thoroughly 
the history and antiquities of seven great cities; I have forgot- 
ten exactly which ones, but I believe some of them were Rome, 
Paris, London, Florence, Venice, and Athens. Certainly there 
is nothing fanciful or sentimental in advising that those whom 
the city educates should at least know well what that city con- 
tains. I have been sometimes amused, and sometimes pro- 
voked, here at the self-satisfied ignorance of shopkeepers and 
policemen, as to historical localities which the foreigner gladly 
crosses the ocean to behold. There should certainly be a text- 
book on the ‘‘ History and antiquities of London,’’ on the 
Board’s book-list. 

TRAINING-SCHOOLS, ETC. 

Normal schools, as we call them, training colleges,—as they 
are called here,—come next in order; and it was recommended 
to us to visit the one at Stockwell, which I have since done 
with great pleasure and profit. But I must reserve the ac- 
count of this institution for another letter. 

Industrial schools, reformatives, truant schools, training-ships 
for wild boys, opened another field of research, jand took me 
to another room,—the office of the gentleman in charge of 
these subjects. By his advice, I visited an industrial school, 
—one of the poorest quarters of London. Much information 
of general interest has been obtained on this subject also, but 
that, too, must have an article to itself. 


Scripture-teaching, hymnology, and the new system of vocal 
music, taught in the Board-schools and known by the odd 
name of the Twie-sol-fa method, were the remaining subjects 
of interest to teachers at large, on which I asked and received 
information. 

But I fear that this article has already overstepped the two 
columns assigned to it in the ‘‘organ of our guild,’ so will 
take leave of my brethren and sisters in America,—the ‘ noble 
army of martyrs,” as somebody has called them. Paz vobdis- 
eum, much-enduring friends, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity. The pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


— 





THE LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

The fact that of the colleges in this country 90 pronounce 
Latin according to the English method, 75 the Continental, 
and 72 the Roman, is conclusive proof that scholars are not at 
all agreed as to what method should be generally accepted. It 
would seem, however, that a small majority preferred the Eng- 
lish method of pronouncing the Latin, to either of the other 
two. The newspapers state it something like this: ‘‘ Whether, 
when we meet the name of Cicero we shall say Sisero, Kickero, 
or Tchitchero, seems as far as ever from being decided.” It is 
certainly a question that will require years to decide, if ever, 
in a satisfactory manner. As for myself, I am in favor of the 
English method, although we have recently adopted the Ro- 
man in our own university. I believe the vowels and conso- 
nants, in all their combinations, should have substantially the 
same sounds as in English, as this seems to be the most 
natural method, and the one most easily acquired, especially 
by beginners. In reality, according to the Roman method, we 
have no exact English equivalents for many vowel and conso- 
nant-combinations. 

Again, the exact pronunciation of the Roman can not now be 
determined. We have no means of determining. We can 
only try to approximate it. But in attempting to approximate 
it, we are likely to exaggerate it. There is a vast difference be- 
tween the Latin and French, or the Latin and German, in 
that we have living models in the latter, and not in the former. 
Dr. Harkness informs us in his book that, strictly speaking, 
there is no Continental method, as every nation on the conti- 
nent of Europe has its own method; and, further, that schol- 
ars in different countries generally pronounce Latin substan- 
tially as they do their own languages. Why then depart from 
the usual custom ? Why not follow out the rules given for 
pronouncing our own vernacular? There is no reason why 
we should not, so far as Icansee. The Roman method is 
harsh, and, on the whole, is not at all euphonious. Civis is 
decidedly preferable to kewes; jacet wo yaket; jussum to 
yoosoom ; via to wia ; Geniva to Genewa (g hard) ; provincia 
to prowinkia ; ete. 

For further illustration take some verbin the Perfect system, 
as Gmo:; amawi, amawisti, amawit; amawimus, amawistis, 
amawerunt; amaweram, amaweras, amawerat; amaweramus, 
amaweratis, amawerant. 

Says one, quoting from one of the ancient writers: “‘ Aliter 
scribere et aliter pronuntiare recordis est:’’ ‘‘it is foolish to 
write one way and pronounce another.” This is true, but I 


hardly think it applies in this case. 
W. S. SCARBOROUGH. 


Wilberforce University, Sept. 21, 1878. 


 . s 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


86. “‘I have in some cases taught the infinitive to admit a 
subject in the objective case, thus forming an objective-clause 
element,” is a simple sentence. Its single thought has the 
form of a conjoined proposition, the basis or adjunctive part 
of which is separated from the adjunct part or submember by 
the first comma. The adjunctive part is a distinct prop- 
osition, the basis of which is the structurally incomplex, 
non-conjunct notion, represented by “I.” The submem- 
ber or predicate is incomplex, conjunct of the third order, 
and its basis or adjunctive part is the structurally incomplex, 
non-conjunect notion represented by ‘taught’ (‘ have’ being 
merely a relational symbol), and its three submembers or ad- 
junct parts are respectively represented by ‘in some cases,’ 
‘the infinitive,’ ‘to admit a subject in the objective case.’ 
The adjunct part of the conjunct proposition is implicit (7. e., 
without any formal connection), and a distinct proposition, 
incomplete (its basis, ‘the infinitive taught to admit a subject 
in the objective case,’ being understood from the adjunctive 
Proposition), having only its submember or predicate expressed. 

This structural analysis need be extended no further. 

Will ‘‘ Quaero” show how in the world he ever succeeded in 
so incomprehensible a thing as teaching “ the infinitive to ad- 
mit a subject in the objective case,” so that perhaps a hint of 
Some way to perform the so-often-imposed task of teaching 
boys and girls things beyond their capacity, may be gained by 
more than ONE PEDAGOGUE. 


ee 


LESSENING THE HOURS OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS FOR 
LITTLE CHILDREN. 
To the Editor of The Journal : 

Some of your readers may like to Jearn of a movement to- 
ward a proper lessening of daily school-time, for little chil- 
dren, that has been in progress in Weymouth for a year past. 
We began, experimentally, with our lower primary children 


home at the afternoon recess. We now require, and allow no 
child in the lowest of our nine grades to attend school save 
during the three hours of the morning session, except that in 
the case of one very large single-grade primary, we have one- 
half of the school come in the morning and the other half in 
the afternoon, saving to the town the salary of the additional 
teacher that would otherwise be required in that school. 

We also send home at recess in the afternoon the members 
of the second grade, our middle primary,—children between 
six and eight years of age. In our two-grade primary the 
scholars in the second grade attend but one session of three 
hours, as do those in the lowest grade. : 

Until within a few days, we had not been aware that any 
material shortening of primary-school time had gone into ef- 
fect elsewhere, but acted solely from our own convictions as to 
what the babies in our schools needed. We are so thoroughly 
satisfied with the result that we propose ere long to carry the 
application of the idea further. Hardly a whisper of popular 
objection has been heard; hearty and thankful approval has 
been evinced. 

To sum up,—we have reduced the school-time of the children, 
five and six years of age, down to three hours a day; and that 
of children six to eight years old, down to four and a half 
hours a day. The reduction seems larger in a town where 
school has been kept for all grades six hours a day for five 
days each, of forty weeks in the year; but now that our eyes 
are opened by the success of the experiment, we blame our- 
selves for the cruelty and foolishness we have been displaying 
toward these innocents, and this, notwithstanding we conduct 
our lowest primary very much in kindergarten fashion. 

Wm. G. NowE 1, Supt. Schools. 

Weymouth, Mass., Sept. 26, 1878. 


ee 
RULE FOR THE SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

There is a certain class of problems which have lately been 
presented to me, and which I have been studying on, and have 
at last found a universal rule for performing them. The prob- 
lems are like this one: 

Problem.—If cows cost $36, sheep $2, dogs $1.25, hens 50 cts., 
and rabbits 65 cts., then how many of each kind are required 
in order to have just as many animals in all as the number of 
dollars they cost in all ? 

Rule.—From the price of those above $1 subtract $1, and 
from $1 subtract the price of each (separately) less than $1. 
The least common multiple of all these numbers is then to be 
obtained. If the number of those whose price is over $1 is 
equal to the number of those whose price is less, then divide 
the least common multiple by each number that was found 
above (by subtracting), and these quotients respectively are the 
numbers required of each kind of animals. If, however, the 
number over and under $1 are unequal, multiply these last 
quotients by the number of those opposite; that is, each 
quotient of those whose price is over $1 must be multiplied by 
the number of animals less, and vice versa. A. H. E. 
White Rock, August, 1878. 





OPENING AND DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES. 


To the Editor of the Journal: 

The article upon this subject in Tue JOURNAL of Sept. 19, 
moves me to outline opening and devotional exercises which, 
after long experience, have been found very satisfactory. 
They are; perhaps, best adapted to high and normal schools, 
and should be conducted by the principal. 

1. Pupils to come into their seats, and be perfectly quiet, at 
nine o’clock. No signals are to be made, or bells struck. 
Every pupil must attend to, and be responsible for, his own 
punctuality. This presupposes, of course, a clock in plain 
sight in the school-room. 

2. Roll-call, which is accomplished in the following manner: 
A teacher stands, and after securing perfect attention by wait- 
ing a few seconds, says, “ Roll-call,’’ and names the highest 
class, as ‘‘ Class A,’”? whereupon the members of that class call 
their numbers consecutively. When the last number of class 
A is called, the teacher says, “‘ Class B,’’ and the operation is 
repeated with the several classes until every pupil present has 
called his class-number. If a number is not called, the teacher, 
who has the class-lists before him, calls it; and if present, the 
pupil rises and remains standing until the roll-call is com- 
pleted. If the teacher calls a number and no one stands, the 
pupil whose number was called is marked as being absent. 
This plan secures and teaches close attention. 

8. At the conclusion of roll-call, and at a signal from the 
music-teacher, the whole school stands and chants or sings a 
sacred chorus. 

4. Pupils sit, and a psalm is read responsively, all reading in 
a full, strong tone of voice. 

5. Pupils stand and chant in a low tone of voice, and with 
heads slightly bowed, the Lord’s Prayer. 

6. Pupils sit, bow the heads, and all join in a short, silent 
prayer. : 

4. All stand and close the exercises by singing a chorus, as 





who had not been at school over a half-year, and sent them 








“Glory to God in the Highest,” 


These exercises are very impressive. If conducted with de- 
liberation and dignity, it will be a rare occurence to have a 
pupil do anything which will detract from their sweet solem- 
nity. CHARLES A. Morey. 

State Normal School, Winona, Minn., Sept., 1878. 





WHICH IS THE OLDEST ACADEMY ? 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

The recent centennial celebration of Phillips Academy has 
occasioned many remarks in regard to which is the oldest 
academy in the United States. The Moravian Seminary, for 
young ladies, at Bethlehem, Pa., was founded (not incorpo- 
rated till later), in 1749. Can any of your readers name an 
older academic institution than this, now in successful oper- 
ation ? 8. 

Lewiston, Pa. Oct., 1878. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Electricity as a motive power.—We appear to be on the eve of 
extraordinary developments in regard to the power of electric- 
ity to collect and convey power. The force generated by the 
flow of rapid rivers or natural-falling waters, may thus be em- 
ployed to turn machinery at a considerable distance from the 
original source. Even the power generated by the rush of 
water over the mighty Falls of Niagara can thus be utilized. 
Some electricians have cast a doubt upon the scheme, but Ed- 
ison states that improved contrivances lately invented renders 
it perfectly possible, and that he is now making arrangements 
to put it to a practical test. 


Pneumatic clocks, — Among the many wonderful pieces of 
mechanism to be seen at the Paris Exhibition, the pneumatic 
clocks exhibited in the Austrian section are probably the most 
interesting. These clocks give the exact time to all the clocks 
in the city simultaneously, whether the distance be six or 
sixty miles. The system has now been in use for about two 
years in Vienna, where the time is sent in this way from the 
Imperial Observatory, through tubes laid along the gas-mains 
in different parts of the city to all the public clocks, the hands 
of which all move, by this arrangement, at the same time. 
The city of Paris has recently authorized the ‘‘ Société des 
Horloges’’ to make a public trial of this pneumatic apparatus, 
with a view to its possible adoption. 


Gnoscopine. — The well-known English chemists, T. and H. 
Smith, announce the discovery by them of an hitherto un- 
known alkaloid of opium, which they have named gnosopine. 
This new principle is characterized by forming readily crystal- 
lizable salts, which have an acid reaction. ; 

Solar heat. —In an experiment recently made in Bombay, 
India, to determine the power of solar heat for governing 
steam, nine gallons of water were putin a small boiler, and 
boiled by the rays of the sun in exactly thirty minutes. After 
boiling one hour the focus was turned off, when it was found 
that 3 gallons had been evaporated. In the experiment 198 
glass-mirrors, each 15 by 94 inches, were used. 


Table-salt in intermittent fever.—A Marseilles medical jour- 
nal offers a simple remedy for periodical fevers. ‘Take a hand- 
ful of common white salt and roast it on a clean stove with 
moderate heat, until it becomes a brown color like roasted 
coffee. The dose for an adult is a soup-spoonful dissolved in 
a glass of warm water, taken at once, fasting on the ending of 
the day following the fever. To overcome the thirst caused by 
the salt, but small quantities of water should be taken through 
a straw. Repeat the remedy at intervals of two, three, or four 
days, and observe a severe diet. This remedy is certainly 
harmless, and worth a trial. . 

The Microscope.—An English translation of Nacgeli and 
Schwendener’s The Microscope: Its Theory and Employment, 
is now in the press. The translation will be made by Mr. 
Frank Crisp, LL.B., B.A., honorable secretary to the Micro- 
scopical Society of London. 

Polishing-powder for gold articles.— A _ polishing-powder 
highly esteemed in Germany consists of ses-quioxide of iron 
70 per cent. and sal ammonia 29 percent. To prepare it pro- 
tochloride of iron, obtained by dissolving iron in hydrochloric 
acid, is treated with liquid ammonia until a precipitate is no 
longer formed. The precjpitate is collected in a filter, and 
without washing is dried at such a temperature that the ad- 
hering sal ammonia shall not be volatilized. The protoxide of 
iron precipitate at first becomes charged with sesquioxide. 


Electric Light.—This has been put to various uses, but the 
most novel is that contemplated by an English farmer, who 
> eg to do his harvesting this year by the aid of the electric 
ight. 

Paris green. — Many who are using Paris green to destroy 
insect pests inquire, ‘‘ What is Paris green?” It is arsenic in 
soluble compound with copper, and is perhaps one of the most 
deadly poisons, — even worse than the white arsenic of the 
stores,—as its peculiar state when combined with copper ren- 


ders # much more readily assimilated by the stomach. There 
has been several cases of poisoning of cattle in potato-fields, 





and much caution is therefore advised. J. M. 
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THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed Tuesday, at 100}. 

— The reports from New Orleans show a general increase of 
the fever, and aside from the dread scourge, want and destitu- 
tion prevail throughout the city. Forty thousand additional 
rations are to be distributed, by order of the government. 

— It is reported that hostilities have actually begun in 
Afghanistan, and that the British have stormed and cap- 
tured a fortress. 

— The whole of Bosnia and Herzegovina is now in the pos- 
session of the Austrian invaders, the last strongholds of the 
insurgents having been evacuated. 

— The Santa Cruz insurrection has been quelled, and the 
ringleaders captured. 

— The Cheyenne Indians are being rapidly and closely pur- 
sued through northern Nebraska by several detachments of 
United States troops. 

— The savages at the [Spotted Tail agency have left their 
reservation and are committing depredations in the surround- 
ing country. 

— Americans will carry off more prizes at Paris, according 
to the number represented, than exhibitors from any other 
country. 

— A fresh element of uncertainty has been introduced into 
the Egyptian question by the action of Italy, in seeking for 
herself and other Mediterranean Powers the right to partici- 
pate in the administration of Egypt. 

— The unfortunate Pacific Mail Company has lost another 
of its steamers, the ‘‘ Georgia.’”’ 

— Field-Marshal von Moltke has tendered his resignation, 
the matter to be decided when the emperor resumes control of 
the government. 

— Advices from Rome state that the negotiations between 
Germany and the Vatican have failed. 








WE are at a loss to understand the practical philoso- 
phy of school directors, who take infinite pains in the 
selection of those who shall superintend educational 
affairs in city and State; and straightway, as soon as 
their policy is announced, and their opinions seem 
worthy of general, or at least of a trial-adoption, place 
themselves in an attitude, if not of hostility, at least of 
cool indifference as to the success of the new measures. 
We believe that superintendents should be such in fact, 
and not merely in name. If worthy of the positions 
they occupy, they should have a policy to advocate and 
enforce. Not to be able to do either, proves incapacity 
or inability. Official trammels often hinder the teach- 
er’s usefulness and success. What shall be said, when 
the superintendent finds himself in a straight-jacket, 
with no freedom of action, and still held to a certain re- 


sponsibility for it. We would accord to a supervisor or 
superintendent, what we claim for a teacher,—the high- 
est personal freedom consistent with certain general 
regulations. Make such officers responsible for results, 
without a hampering as to measures. Judge them by 
their fruits, which time and labor alone can develop. 
The great trouble is that each school officer reserves the 
right to give and withhold power as his fancy chooses, 
and the best talent and the best experience must take 
counsel often of dolts or dreamers. 








As will be seen by our State columns, the Teachers’ 
Associations of Connecticut and New Hampshire hold 
their annual meetings next week. The Connecticut 
programme presents “ Collegiate Education for Women,” 
by President Seelye; “The Metric System,” by Pro- 
fessor Sawyer;” “ Primary Teaching,” by Superintend- 
ent Parker; and other important topics by prominent 
teachers of the State. On Friday evening, Professor 
Walkér, Judge Carpenter, and Governor Hubbard will 
give addresses; and the talented Miss Georgia E. 
Cayvan, of Boston, will give readings. We judge that 
the teachers of the State will have a chance to be heard, 
for each topic is to be followed by a short discussion, 
and brief, pointed speeches will be in order. 

The New Hampshire programme promises a profitable 
conference to the teachers of that State. We are glad 
to see that the president of the Association leads off with 
an address. This plan should be generally carried out, 
as the State Associations would do well to elect their pres- 
idents with a view to the important work of preparing 
an annual address. The prominent teachers of the State 
have, as they should and properly deserve, the dis- 
cussion of the questions before the Association. We 
believe in this encouragement of home-talent. The 
only exceptions are the introduction of Hon. J. W. 
Dickinson, of Mass., to discuss “School Superitend- 
ence,” and Mr. Marshall, who givesan “ Evening in Won- 
derland ” to the teachers of New Hampshire, and also 
to those of Connecticut. State Superintendent Downs 
and ex-State Superintendent Simonds give addresses. 
Every subject announced is a practical one, and the dis- 
putants are teachers who will do them justice. Mr- 
Dame, of Manchester, gives select readings. 








Pror. E. R. Rueewxs, the president of the New 
Hampshire Teachers’ Association, is one of the growing 
educators of the State; and although he occupies an 
important chair in Dartmouth College, has wisely iden- 
tified himself with her common-school interests. He 
has for several years assisted the State Superintendent 
at institutes and in lecture courses on education, and 
has always shown a strong love for the work of public 
education. He was born in Norwich, Vt., October 22d, 
1836, and fitted for college at Thetford Academy, Vt., 
where so many men have been educated for college and 
public life. He entered Dartmouth College in 1855, 
graduated in 1859, and taught in Bradford (Vt.) Acad- 
emy for one year. From 1860 tonear the close of 1864, 
he studied modern philology in Franco-German univer- 
sities, and traveled extensively on the Continent; and 
near the close of 1864 he became instructor in modern 
languages in Dartmouth College. He was elected pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages in the Chandler Scientific 
Department in 1866, and, on the resignation of Prof. 
John 8. Woodman, succeeded him as rector of the 
Chandler Scientific Department in 1870. Professor R. 
had early a love for French and German, and has a 
thorough knowledge of most of the languages of Eu- 
rope. He has a large and choice library, especially rich 
in French, German, and Italian works,—one of the most 
valuable private libraries of modern languages in the 
country. Professor Ruggles has written many critical 
articles on foreign books and on educational topics, es- 
pecially on history. He lectures frequently. He taught 
common school when in college, and is deeply interested 
in all educational matters. In 1873 he re-visited Europe, 


and since his return has devoted much time to the ex- 
amination of educational questions in this country. His 
popularity is not confined to the college, where he is an 
active officer and teacher, but he is appreciated by the 
teachers of the State, who gladly welcome to their ranks 
those who are teaching in the higher departments of 
education. In this connection it is gratifying to notice 
the growing intimacy between our colleges and public 
schools; and the aid which the various presidents and 
other members of the faculty are rendering, is most val- 
uable. 








PRESIDENT CorBIN, of Hartford, is one of the men 
who has grown up to full magisterial stature in the 
ranks, and a word as to his educational career will inter- 
est his friends in and out of Connecticut. He is now in 
the prime of his manhood, 45 years old, born in Union, 
Connecticut, in 1833. The farm and the district 
school occupied his time, by turns, until he was 17 years 
old, when he began to teach winter-schools, and to at- 
tend “select schools” in the fall until 20 years of age, 
when he attended one term of the preparatory depart- 
ment at Madison University,N. Y. He then worked 
and studied at home about two years, teaching winters, 
when he finished his preparatory studies with one term 
at Lawrence Academy, Groton, Mass., then in charge 
of Rev. Charles Hammond. He took the studies 
of the freshman vear at the Connecticut Literary Insti- 
tution, Old Suffield, under H. A. Pratt, A.M., principal ; 
and entered the sophomore class at Brown at 24, and 
was graduated, with a good rank in his class, in the 
regular course, at 27. He paid his own way through 
college by extra work, teaching evening school, etc. 
His first school, at 17, was paid for at the rate of $42 
for a four months’ winter term. Commencing just be- 
fore graduation, in 1860, he taught in the Connecticut 
Literary Institution, at Suffield, till the fall of 1862, 
when he enlisted in the 22d Conn, Volunteers, was 
chosen and commissioned first-lieutenant, and promoted 
to the captaincy. On the “mustering out” of the regi- 
ment, he taught one year in a private school in Willi- 
mantic, then one year in the public school of East Hart- 
ford; then till 1870 in the Natchaug high and gram- 
mar school, at Willimantic, when he was elected to his 
present position as principal of the Brown School, Hart- 
ford. The building occupied by this school is one of 
the very best grammar-school buildings in New Eng- 
land, in all its appointments. It is situated between 
two streets, fronting each alike, and accessible from both, 
in the center of about two acres of well-grassed play- 
grounds. It cost about $125,000, and with the grounds 
$160,000. The building has 16 schoolrooms, on two 
floors, seating from 800 to 900 pupils, and a fine hall on 
the third floor, seating about 700. The present average 
attendance is between 500 and 600. This school has 
sent into the high school nine classes, numbering over 
200 pupils, being one to an average attendance of 14}. 

Mr. Corbin is a thorough scholar, an indefatigable 
and conscientious worker. He has made teaching a life- 
work from a true love of it, and an adaptation for it. 
He is so hard a worker that his constant temptation is 
to overwork, and his usefulness is only limited by his 
power of endurance. The spirit of emulation among 
the Hartford schools has developed into a passion, pos- 
sessed by teachers and pupils, and is carried on in the 
most friendly and courteous spirit. The Brown School 
holds an honorable record in scholarship, attendance, etc., 
in a city which is, in some respects, a model in its school 
appointments and discipline; and its principal holds a 
high place in the esteem of his associates throughout 
the city and State. 








Mucu has been written of late concerning the scholar 
in politics, and the discussion has developed the fact 
that the scholarship of the country has had a powerful 
influence in its law-making departments, and more in 
the sphere of forming a true public opinion on the 








and made a special study of schools of various grades ; 


questions of the day. But whatever may be said of the 
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scholar as @ factor in our political life, we should do 
great injustice if we failed to recognize the teacher in 
his personal as well as professional relations to the ques- 
tions which are constantly under discussion in the 
press and in political circles. The teacher does not by 
reason of his profession alienate himself from the social 
and political life around him. In fact his responsibility 
to both increases with his added duties. Society de- 
mands not only a high order of intelligence in political 
matters, but also a just standard of action. The teacher 
may not instruct his pupils by precept how to vote, but 
he should by example. He may not arraign this party 
or commend that, but he should ever be able to explain 
and enforce the principles on which the government is 
based, and those by which their true supporters should 
be governed. No one would accuse the teacher of par- 
tisanship, who should exalt patriotism over the schemes 
of the demagogue; national honor over repudiation ; 
and a strong love for the pledges of the government 
over the tendency to destroy its faith. The teacher 
who does thus much only fulfills the sentiment of patri- 
otism, and in that sense is the best politician of the age. 








Tne schools, teachers, officers, and school systems of 
our country are now put to the severest tests since their 
earliest establishment. The criticisms come from all 
quarters, — from within and without the public-school 
circles, at home and abroad. The general discontent 
which prevails with reference to social and political af- 
fairs, holds with reference to those purely educational. 
Every man who has a stone in hand takes occasion to 
shie it at whatever head he may happen to see, careless 
whether it be that of a friend or foe. While this con- 
dition of things is not the most comfortable to those 
under the infliction of the blows, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the trial-season has come to our profession, 
for we have richly won a reputation which renders edu- 
cation a target for the evil-minded, and a fair object of 
sharp examination for those who would rid it of its weak- 
nesses and its unshapely growths. We do not propose 
even to hint at the points of unreasonable or reasonable 
fault-finding, but wish to refer to the fact of its universality 
only for a double purpose. The one is to caution educa- 
tors against the extremes or peculiarities into which they 
may have been lead, and to beg them to walk as circum- 
spectly before the world as the changed circumstances 
of the times will admit. Our critics can teach us our 
faults if we have them, and no friend is so faithful as he 
who wounds in a friendly spirit. We would, however, 
make no concessions which shall in any way invalidate 
positions where truth is the assailed and we are its de- 
fenders. Another hint is to the end that educators 
should not get at cross-purposes while the battle is hot 
and growing hotter. Divided forces never yet won a 
field, and united ones never lost one. 








Tue Association for the Advancement of Science, re- 
cently in session at St. Louis, elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President, George F. 
Barker, of Philadelphia; vice-presidents, L. B. Long- 
ley, of Allegheny City, Pa. and Maj. J. W. Powell, 
of Washington; general secretary, G. A. Little, of 
Georgia ; treasurer, W. F. Vaux, of Philadelphia. The 
permanent secretary, F. W. Putnam, holds over. The 
next session of the Association will be held at Saratoga, 
the third Wednesday in August of next year. J. Law- 
rence Smith, of Louisville, has announced to the Asso- 
ciation the discovery of a new metallic element, which 
he proposes to call mosandrum This is the first ele- 
ment ever discovered by an American. It it found in 
the mineral samarskite from North Carolina, and resem- 
bles the metals of the cerium groups. 








— So will I geiber strength and hope anew, 
For I do know God’s patient love perceives 


Not what we did, but what we tried to do; 
And though the ripened ears be sadly few, 


DRIFT. 


— Mr. Hermann Eckel, druggist, philosopher, and whilom 
member of the board of education, in Cincinnati, O., is per- 
haps the most outspoken and persistent, though hardly the 
most cultivated representative of what may be called the high- 
radical German notion of public-school education in America. 
Availing himself of a late change in the grades of the schools 
of that city, he discusses, learnedly, to his fellow (Teutonic) 
countrymen on the ideal of public instruction: ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can in general delights in a machine, and in pedagogics is de- 
cidedly a novice. The unity of the school is the German, its 
division the Americanidea.”’ What Herr Eckel means by this 
loftiness is that the German radical ideal of a people’s school 
is an institution carrying children, from six to seven years, 
through a course of polyglot instruction, in which the Eng- 
lish and German, and possibly other languages, shall have due 
attention in order that the West, especially, may decide what 
anguage it will finally adopt. This school, which should be 
under one master (probably German, as the Eckel declares that 
American superintendents only ‘‘ have faith in a machine’’), is 
the only one for which he can rightly tax the people. It must 
be utterly ‘“‘secular.”’ Mr. Eckel having previously decided that 
all “taint of religious instruction,’ even to the introduction 
of the idea of God, should be excluded, unless in a lesson on 
mythology. Of course no such school ever existed in Ger- 
many, but only in the brain of a German “ liberal,’’ whose 
achievements at home consist in dodging Emperor William’s 
police. The people of the West and South-west, just now, 
what with fighting yellow fever and greenback politics, have 
several pretty tough problems on hand. Whether they will 
think it advisable to shoulder the educational bother of 
choosing a new language and making a new Western God, ac- 
cording to the high, philosophic, Teutonic pattern, remains to 
be seen. 


— The mischief of this Eckelism in the popular education of 
the West, especially in some of its great cities, is not fully ap- 
preciated in our cities of the East. Here our chief foe is the 
Catholic bishop, who fondly fancies the children of his little 
flock will be kept more snugly in the church if taken out of 
the ‘‘ godless’’ public school, and educated under “ brothers”’ 
and ‘‘sisters’’ who are the fingers of his heavy ecclesiastic 
hand. In the West the bishop is reénforced by a squad of 
German demagogues of the extreme ‘‘democratic,”’ if not so- 
cialistic, type; who fancy if the children of German parents 
can be taught the “‘ mother-tongue”’ at public expense, they 
(these aforesaid philosophers and politicians) will be able more 
securely to whirl them about at the polls, and hold them asa 
foreign make-weight in city politics. Nowhere has this mis- 
chief been so injurious as in the city of Cincinnati, where the 
study of the German language has been crammed down the 
throats of the people, ad nauseandum, by the followers of 
Herr Eckel, while they have united with the archbishop to 
completely ‘‘secularize’’ the public schools. This regime is 
coming to a head in that city, and, before many years, the 
good people of Porkopolis will be called to decide whether their 
splendid system of public schools, built up by the devotion of 
Guilford, Fisher, King, and the solid ‘‘ American people,”’’ is 
to be brushed aside in favor of a polyglot, secular, educational 
‘*double-ender,’’ with Archbishop Purcell at the bow, and 
the Eckels at the stern; all for the glory of the ‘one true 
church,’ and the “‘ German idea.”’ 


HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 








OcrToBER’ 13. 

Born: Edward, Prince of Wales, son of Henry VI., 1453. 
Electress of Hanover, mother of George I., 1630. Maurice, 
Marshal Saxe, eminent general, 1696. Ferdinand VII., king 
of Spain, 1784. 

Died: Claudius, Roman Emperor, poisoned, 54 A.D. Pope 
Gregory XII., 1417. Pope Pius III., 1503. Joachim Murat, 
Bonapartist king of Naples, shot, 1815. Antonio Canova, cel- 
ebrated sculptor, 1822. Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, philanthropist, 
1845. 


OcTOBER 14. 
The battle of Hastings was fought 1066; victory gained by 
Duke of Normandy. 
Born: James II. of England, 1633. William Penn, colon- 
izer of Pennsylvania, 1644. 
Died: Harold, last Saxon king of England, slain at battle of 
Hastings, 1066. Pierre Gassendi, mathematician, 1655. John 
Henley (Orator Henley), 1756. Samuel Phillips, writer, 1854, 
OcToBER 15. 
Born: Virgil, Latin poet, 70 B.C. E. Torricelli, inventor 
of barometer, 1608. Alexander Fraser Tytler, historian, 1747. 
Frederick William IV., king of Prussia, 1795. 
Died: Lucretius, Latin philosophical poet, 55 B.C. Pope 
Gregory XIV., 1591. Letitia Elizabeth Maclean (née Landon) 
poetess, 1838. Rev. John Foster, essayist, 1843. 
OcTOBER 16. 





He will accept our sheaves. 


—Deirdré. 





Marie Antoinette, queen of Louis XVL., guillotined, 1793. 


(Read story of ‘‘ Diamond Necklace.’’) 

Born: Dr. Albert Von Haller, physiologist, 1708. John 
George Sulzer, writer on fine arts, 1720. 

Died; Bishops Ridley and Latimer, martyrs, 1555. Robert 
Furgusson, Scotch poet, 1774. John Hunter, anatomist, 1798. 
Thaddeus Kosciusko, patriot, 1817. ; 


OcTOBER 17. 

Church Day : St. Etheldreda, or Audry, 688. 

Born: Augustus III., king of Poland, 1696. 

Died: Pope John VII.,°707; Phillip de Comines, historian, 
1509. Sir Philip Sydney, poet and hero, 1586, Frederic 
Chopin, musician, 1849, 

OcToBER 18. 

The last State lottery drawn in England, 1826. 

Church Days: St. Luke, the Evangelist; St. Justin, martyr 
of 4th century; St. Monan, martyr of 7th century. 

Born: Pope Pius II., 1405. Matthew Henry, commentator, 
1662. Thomas Phillips, portrait painter, 1770. 

Died; Sarah Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough, 1744. Réné 
Antoine de Réaumur, philosopher and naturalist, 1757. 

OcToBER 19, 

Born: Sir Thomas Browne, philosopher and antiquary, 1605. 
John Adams, statesman, 1735. James Henry Leigh Hunt, 
poet, 1784, 

Died: King John, of England, 1216, Sir Thomas Browne,— 
1682 — died on his birthday. Dean Jonathan Swift, 1745. 
Henry Kirke White, youthful poet, 1806. Joseph Talma, great 
tragedian, 1826. 








READING FOR SCHOOLS. 


(Continued from JOURNAL of Oct. 3, page 213.) 


HISTORY OF GERMANY. . 


Germany, e . ° +  « «+ Mrs. Markham. 
wee ° ° ° . ° ° Stael Holstein. 

Frederick the Great, . ° . . T. B. Macaulay. 

Autobiography, . P ° . ° Goethe, 

Schiller, . . . ‘ Carlyle. 

Home Life in Germany, . Brace. 


Student Lifein Germany, . . - Howitt. 
Short History of English People, . - Green. 
Cameos from English History, ° C. M. Yonge. 
History for Boys, . : . . . J.T. Edgar. 
Alfred the Great, : ° ° . J. Hughes. 
William the Conqueror, ; ° - J. Abbott. 
Richard I., . ° ° ° ° ° J. Abbott. 
Oo Me = ° Bi iitmm & ‘ “ 
«IIL, ° ee ees - 
Henry IV., . ° ° . ; J. S.C. Abbott. 
[See Shakespeare’s Historical Plays, Henry IV., V., VL, 
VIIL., and Richard I., I1., III.] 
Queens of England, . ° ° ° A. Strickland. 
Court of Queen Elizabeth, . . . L. Aiken. 
[See Scott’s Kenilworth. ] 


Wars of of the Roses, J. G. Edgar. 
Charles I., ‘ ‘ é ° ° . J. Abbott. 
Letters and Speeches of Cromwell, . T. Carlyle. 
Charles II., ° J. Abbott. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Scotland, : ° " ° ° Pi F. Rowan. 
Mary, Queen of Scots, . ° ° J. Abbott. 
Scotland, . ; r . W. Scott. 


[See also Scott’s Novels. } 
HISTORY OF AMERICA. 

Life and Voyages of Columbus, . . W. Irving. 
Book of the Indians, . ° ° e 8S. G. Drake, 
North American Indians, . ° Catlin. 
Conquest of Mexico, . ° ° ° W. H. Prescott. 
Conquest of Peru, . ° ° ° ° “ 5 
Spanish Conquest in America, . ° A. Helps. 
France and England in N. America, F. Parkman. 
Hernando Cortez, ‘ ‘ ° ° J. 8. C. Abbott. 
King Philip, . . . . ° . 9 = 


United States, . . ° ° ° G. Bancroft. 
is an 3 70% Sai . R. Hildreth. 
Child’s History of the United States, J. Bonner. 


Journai of Pilgrims at Plymouth, . G.B. Cheever. 


Northern Colonies, . ° ° ° J. Abbott. 
Southern ” . . . . . . ws 
William Penn, . ;: ‘ ° ‘ T. Clarkson. 


Histories and Biographies, . ° . J. Sparks. 

Revolt of the Colonies, ‘ ° . J. Abbott. 

Wars of the Colonies, . F ° pe bd 

Rise of the Republicof U.S., . . R, Frothingham. 

Diary of the American Revolution, . F. Moore, 

Siege of Boston, q : é . R. Frothingham. 

Old Landmarks and Historic Personages 
Ss. A. Drake. 


of Boston, . ° . . P 
Historic fields and Mansions of Middlesex, 
W. Wheildon. 
hall. 
M. , yer. 
“ 


Sentry or Beacon Hill, ete., ° é W. 

American Privateers, . ° ° - G. 

Rebellion, Sumter to Roanoke, ° Ww. 
** Roanoke to Murfreesboro’, . vm 
‘* Murfreesboro’ to Fort Pillow, ” 





“ Fort PillowtotheEnd,, , “* “4 
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SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


EDITED BY Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, FALL River, Mass. 





All writers who have original articles suited to this department are re- 
ested to send them to us, enclosing therewith stamps for the return of 
nused MSS. And as it is our desire and design that this a t 
shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers in every grade of schools; 
We respectfully ask all such to write us; defining their wants and needs 
stating on what subjects, and for what timés and occasions they would 
like our articles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us 
while we are working for them, we hope to render our department useful 
ahd satisfactory. 





THE SCHOLARS’ “‘ WHOA, EMMA.” 


I don’t mind telling you, 

Now holidays are through, 

What gay and happy jolly times we spent; 

We roamed o’er hill and lea, 

We sailed on bay and sea, 

And don’t you wish we’d tell you where we went ? 


Cho.—Oh, teachers! dear teachers! 
Went where,—no lessons whatever could reach us! 
Oh, teachers! dear teachers! 
We'd nothing to learn and nothing to do! 


I don’t mind telling you 

We took ourselves to Q— 

Ubec, by blue St. Lawrence shining way, 

At Newport and Rye Beach, 

Mount Hope and Vineyard, each, 

We went to spend a jolly holiday. 
Cho.—Oh, teachers, etc. 


I don’t mind telling you, 

Now all the fun is through, 

We'd just as lief come back and go to school. 

But, teachers, don’t you think 

You’d better kindly wink, 

At first, when we forget some little rule ? 
Cho.—Oh, teachers, etc. 


I don’t mind telling you, 

Our very best we’ll do 

To settle down to book and slate and task; 
And pretty soon you’ll see 

How ready we shall be 

To do exactly every thing you ask. 


Cho.-——-Oh, teachers, etc. M. B.C. 8. 





AUTUMN EXAMINATION. 
(4ir ; “ Bonny Doon.”’) 


When Spring came, breathing o’er the land, 
Came, calling buds and blossoms sweet, 
Our friends, a kindly-weleomed band, 

We sang our sweetest songs to greet. 

With words of hope and accents kind, 
They strove to clieer us, on that day. 

Those words, like seed within the mind, 
Sprang up, ere Spring had passed away. 


The Summer came, and in the woods, 

In lovely dells, on hillsides green, 

The springing plants, the swelling buds, 
The perfect blossoms we have seen. 

Within our minds, those seedlings fair,— 
How grew they through each summer day ? 
What buds of promise, blossoms rare, 

Bore they, ere Summer passed away ? 


The Autumn came, the golden grain— 
That gilded all the hillsides o’er,— 
The fruits of every glowing plain,— 
Were garnered in for Winter’s store. 
What wealth of knowledge we have gained 
Our humble voices will not say. 
We lay our sheaves before you now,— 
Sheaves bound ere Autumn passed away. 
M. B. C. 8. 
——_ oe 


CHOICE OF COUNTRIES.* 


BY MRS. CAROLINE GILMAN. 
Father.— I would cross the wide Atlantic, 
And the cliffs of England hail, 
For there my country’s fathers 
First set their western sail. 
I would view its domes and palaces, 
And tread each learnéd hall, 
And on the spot where Newton trod, 
My foot should proudly fall. 
I would gaze upon its landscapes, 
The dell and sunny glade, 
And tread with care the cloistered aisles 
Where Addison is laid. 


Louisa.— I would seek the Indian ocean, 

Where the sea-shell loves to grow, 

Where the tints upon its bosom 
In gorgeous beauty glow. 

I would chase the parting billow 
For treasures new and rare, 

And with wreaths of blusbing coral 
Entwine my waving hair. 


Caroline.— I would be a ship’s commander 

And find the Northern pole, 

While o’er untraveled oceans 
My venturous bark should roll. 

Or I'd seek untrodden islands 
Amid Antartic seas, 

And the standard of my country 
Plant first before the breeze. 


* This recitation is from Stories and Poems, by Mother and Daughter. 
published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. Teachers and mothers will find in 





ta delightful variety for school and home-reading and recitation. 


Eliza.— Oh give me Carolina, 

My dear, my native home! 

From her fair, sheltering borders 
I ask not e’er to roam. 

My schoolmates here are playing, 

y parents, dear, I see; 

Oh give me Carolina, 

She is dear enough for me. 


Anna.— I do not know where England is, 

Nor any other place, 

But I love to frolic with my puss, 
And see her wash her face. 

I’ll keep close to my baby-house, 
And be very good all day, 

If one I love will dress my dolls, 
And let me have my way. 


Mother.— ,The whole broad earth is beautiful 

To minds attuned aright, 

And whereso’er my feet have turned 
A smile has met my sight. 

The city, with its bustling walk, 
Its omen, wealth, and power, 

A ramble by the river-side, 
A passing summer-flower ; 

The meadow green, the ocean swell, 
The forest waving free, 

Are gifts of God, and speak in tones 
Of kindliness to me. 

And oh, where’er my lot is cast, 
Where’er my footsteps roam, 

If those I love are near to me 
I feel that spot my home. 


~~ — 
TEDDY. 


BY MRS. E. D. KENDALL. 


Know Teddy ? Why, of course you do! 
The urchin’s known the village through ; 
Cheeks rosy with the bloom of health, 
Lips cherry-red; and such a wealth 
Of golden curls, that cluster tight 
About his forehead, broad and white! 
But mark his eyes, that, wide with wonder, 
Look into yours, yet give no hint 
Of all the mischief hidden under 
Their silken fringes innocent. 


Such eyes! so guileless and so blue! 
You wouldn’t guess, I’m sure,—would you ? 
’T was he who chalked Miss Martin’s cloak 
On April Fool Day, for a joke, 
And tied her door-knob to the bell, 
Across the way, of neighbor Snell ? 
Ah! there he goes! the Murphy chickens 
Chasing with Joseph’s stable broom; 
They’d better get their stolen pickings, 
Next time, a little nearer home. 


The other day some dreadful wretch, — 
I know the fellow,—played Jack Ketch 
To Teddy’s kitten; it had fleas,— 
Though Joseph said ’twas *‘ cat disease,’’— 
And tossed the victim in the river. 
A sudden plunge, — a startled shiver, — 
And Teddy was the muddiest, wettest 

Of half-drowned heroes, who defy 
Nature’s *‘ survival of the fittest,’’ 

And for her doomed ones dare to die. 


Joe drew him out, gasping, but safe; 

Close to his breast the little waif 

He held,—poor, lank, bedraggled thing! 

Around its neck the fatal string. 

Too late, alas, the rescue came 

The murderer felt a pang of shame; 

For, though men slip the hangman’s tether 
Sometimes, and you and I have read 

Of nine-lived felines, tough as leather, 
Ted’s kit was very, very dead. 


He wept a fond heart’s bitter tears, 

But clipped her whiskers with the shears 

And laid them carefully away 

To tickle grandma’s nose some day, 

When, in her ancient rocker sitting, 

The dame should nod above her knitting. 

Then, wrapped in cotton, poor Minette 
He buried in the garden-plot, 

Just where a choice tea-rose I'd set, 
Encircled by forget-me-not. 


The rose, — no matter; love’s still ours, 
And pity’s sweeter than the flowers; 
And Teddy’s kiss, — but hark! that noise! 
I’m certain I heard Teddy’s voice. 
What’s happened? Is he hurt? Its clear 
He must be by his cries; oh, dear! 
**Come in here, Theodore, this minute!” 
Mischief or trouble, hap which may, 
That luckless child is always in it, 
And will be, to his dying day. 


**What! nothing’s wrong? Then tell me why 
You screamed so fearfully, my boy ?” 
** Why, mother, I and Sammy Waller, 
We thought we’d see which one could holler 
The loudest, — oh! ’twas splendid fun! 
And I beat Sammy two to one.” 
A pee case, past comprehension! 
clasp my hands upon my knees 
In hopeless patience: ‘‘ Will you mention 
To mother, Teddy, if you please, 


‘* Wherein the sport lies, of a shout 
That turns one’s senses inside out ?”’ 
A loving arm steals round my waist, 
And kisses to my lips are pressed. 

**I can’t explain, — boys never can; 


I couldn’t if I were a man; 
But mother, dear, when you were little, 
If you had only worn boys’ clo’es, 
And learned to whistle and to whittle, 
You'd know ; for, mother, — a boy knows.” 


_~soo—— 


THE CHILD AND THE SEASONS. 


Little Child.— 
What dost thou bring for me ? what dost thou bring ? 


Haste with thy gifts of joy, beautiful Spring! 
Spring.— P 

May-flowers I bring thee, all blushing and sweet; 

Violets I scatter all under thy feet. 

Wind-flowers in green budding thickets I strew; 

Buttercups golden I spread in your view, 

Gather them quickly, enjoy them to-day, 

Soon, on the morrow, they’ll wither away. 
Child.— 

What dost thou bring for me? Haste and come near, 

Beautiful Summer, so sunny and clear ? 


Summer.— 
Roses I bring thee, the sweetest of June, 
Beautiful roses,—oh gather them soon. 
Lilies I bring thee, that ope with the day; 
But, ere ’tis sunset, they wither away. ; 
Bright days with golden-winged sunbeams I bring, 
When the green fields laugh and happy birds sing. 
Child.— 
What dost thou bring for me, season of bounty, 
Autumn, thy hands overflowing with plenty ? 
Autumn.— 
Fruits from the orchard and corn from the field, 
Sweet nuts I bring, that the forest-trees yield. 
Ripe fruits I scatter, and frost on the ground; 
Brown and bright leaves fall, together, around. 
Enjoy them with thankfulness, while they remain, 
For soon the cold snow-drifts will cover the plain. 


Child.— 
What dost thou bring for me, season austere, 
Hoary-haired Winter, what bringest thou here ? 
Winter.— 
Cold storms I bring, but they soon will be over, 
With a mantle of snow, the earth's bosom to cover, 
Innocent sports for the gay and the young, 
Good books to read, and sweet songs to be sung; 
Works, too, I bring you,—good deeds to be done, 
Haste to perform them ere Winter is gone. ee 





SPEAK KINDLY. 
(Recitation .) 


Words are the forms which our thoughts and affections take, 
as we send them forth to others. Sharp and unkind words 
are like arrows. They wound the mind, as arrows do the 
body. Cross and fretful words are like thistles and nettles, 
which irritate and sting, not only those to whom they are spo- 
ken, but those who speak them. Who would speak a cross 
word if, the moment it flew from his lips, it was changed into 
an arrow, which wounded a brother or sister or friend, and 
then flew back and wounded him ? How careful we should be 
not to indulge in unkind feelings, if they sprung up all around 
us in thistles and nettles, piercing and stinging our hands and 
feet, and the hands and feet of all who come near us! Then 
feel kindly, and speak kindly. 








METRIC DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN METRIC BUREAU. 
EDITED BY MELVIL DEWEY. 





All suggestions, communications, or inquiries pertaining to the teaching, 
introduction, or use of the International Weights and Measures, should be 
addressed to the Editor, at the Office of the Bureau, 32 Hawley St., Boston. 





NECESSARY APPARATUS FOR TEACHING. 


Dear Sir :—I have just read your article in the N. E. Jour- 
NAL OF EDUCATION for Sept. 5, on “‘ Necessary Apparatus for 
Teaching.”” As a teacher I am much interested in the subject, 
but do not fully understand the article, and wish to ask a ques- 
tion or two about it. Is the loaded and dissected liter block, 
spoken of in the first part of the article, included in the com- 


plete set of apparatus given in the last part marked as “‘ best’’ ? 
Also, is the 1111 set included in that set marked ‘‘ best’’ ? so 
that if one got the $10.30 set would it embrace these two? Is 
that the price in Boston, or delivered ? and how could it be 
sent ? ould you put me in a way to become acquainted with 
the doings of your Bureau ? Yours truly, LI JAY, 
Prof. of Mathematics in Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 


[The best block, loaded and dissected, is now furnished for 
$2.00, and is included in every set except the temporary. By 
reference to the list it will be seen that each item is given, with 
the price. The 1111 set is not included in these footings; it 
costs $6.40 extra. The price of everything furnished by the 
Bureau is without discount, delivered in Boston. The terms 
printed on the blanks are as follows: 

Except for the heavy weights, scale, thermometer, and meas 
ures Jarger than 21., the mail is the cheapest way of sending 
long distances. Express is better for short distances, and every- 
thing is sent the cheapest way, unless special orders are given. 
By mail the postage is on chart, .14; school-meter, .07; block, 
-10; small blocks, .06; liter-case, .07; small cases, .06; square 





measure frame, .03;—complete temporary set, 53. M. D.| 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





NEW YORK. 


THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM: SOME OF ITS DEFICIENCIES 
AND MERITS. 


No. L 
To the Editor of The Journal: 

It is my purpose, in a series of letters, to note some of the 
imperfections in the machinery of the public-school system; 
and afterwards to balance against the deficiencies enumerated, 
the merits of the system. 

Toa careful thinker, one of two conclusions must be inevita- 
ple, each drawn from listening to one of two radically-distinct 
lines of opinion, as regards the completeness or incompleteness 
of the public-school system. Those who hold to the latter 
view may say that there is too much “‘cramming;”’ the other 
side asserts that the intellectual food offered to the municipal 
student isa diet that will not satisfy. In accordance with this 
last opinion, 

DRAWING HAS BEEN INTRODUCED INTO ALL GRADES, 
and thereis a grand struggle to make the deductive system of 
instruction do for classes above the first grade what the induc- 
tive must-do for the primary class. This means a strong and 
undue pressure on some of the teachers, unjust comparison of 
results attained, and the consequent worry and dislike which 
must attach to what is cursorily taught and cursorily learned. 
Several hundreds of pupils stand a fair chance, therefore, of 
imbibing a thorough dislike for art in its elementary forms, 
and a knowledge which is far more offensive than absolute ig- 
norance. To particularize: 

In order to at once perfect the general grade, to all outward 
appearance, and have an outwardly proper beginning for a 
second year, or, in other words, to silence immediately the de- 
mand for this addition to the course of instruction, 

A CLASS OF THE SIXTH GRADE 
is foreed to begin with the third book of ‘‘ White’s School Se- 
ries of Industrial Drawing.’’ When the examiner appears, 
their manipulations with the pencil must be as perfect as that 
of a pupil who has passed through the first and second books 
also, Let the reader imagine a class of forty boys, whose av- 
erage age is eleven years, handling their pencil during their 
first lessons on complex geometrical figures, the opening lesson 
having for its subject the outlining of a curve. A little later, 
the designs are a ‘‘ Red Clover,’”’ an “Oak-leaf and Acorn,” 
quite delicately shaded; and still further on, a grape-vine, 
with its tendrils and leaves. This is simply absurd,—a wrong 
to the pupils, a wrong to the teacher. This instruction, more- 
over, can be given twice a week only, for a half hour. 
ANOTHER POINT, 
which may well render some of the teachers sensitive, is the 
fact that a professor of drawing is provided for the A, or 
higher.classes, while in lower grades the general teacher of a 
class-room is to add this accomplishment, whether having had 
previous knowledge of the art or not, to her many other du- 
ties. The lessons continue five months, when the professor 
of the higher classes examines the work of the lower ones. 
If it be well done, the credit accrues to him ‘in the public re- 
ports; if it be poorly done, the discredit accrues to the under 
teacher. How much better to either introduce an innovation 
carefully, beginning with the primary class; or, if all must re- 
ceive instruction, to direct the highest skill to the beginners, 
since they will, eventually, be the best proof of the merits of 
the lessons. There is such a lack of thoroughness, such a 
lack of justice, such a pandering to appearances rather than to 
practical and thorough knowledge, that 
THE BEST THING THAT COULD BE DONE 
with the case, as it now stands, is to wait a few years for the 
general introduction of drawing, or until the lowest class has 
had time to become the highest. 

The first page of the ‘“‘ Manual of Discipline and Instruction 
for the Primary and Grammar Schools,’’ reads thus: 

“No task can be more responsible, or require the exercise of 
greater care, than that of educating the young. To perform it 
aright, special preparation and study are indispensably neces- 
sary. . . , The teacher’s task is one of great magnitude, 
responsibility, and labor. Great issues depend upon 
its right performance. Hence it is of supreme importance 
that this work receive all the guidance that careful study and 
mature experience can afford. It will be the duty of 
the city superintendent to see that the directions herein con- 
tained have been carefully observed by the teachers.”’ 

Is it possible fora teacher who may have made an honorable 
name as a teacher of his or her grade, to be suddenly able to 
cope with the professor who has a specialty ?. When such de- 
mands are made, is it possible, moreover, to offer, from a sum- 
mer’s preparation, the results of ‘‘ careful study and mature 
experience ’’? Mary HArRRIOTT NORRIS. 


New York, Oct. 2, 1878. 





CANADA. 


scholars. 


the province: the College of St. Boniface (Roman Catholic), 
the College of St. John (Church of England), the Presbyterian 
College, and one, we believe, soon to be organized by the Cana- 
dian Methodists. These are all affiliated to the University of 
Manitobia,—an examining body merely, like the University of 
London, England.. In the senate of the university, the re- 
ligious bodies we have mentioned. Thus the “ Prairie Prov- 
ince’’ starts on its educational career under the most favor- 
able auspices. 

The Hon. Mr, Foly, premier of the Province of Quebec, of 
the principle of ‘‘ robbing Peter to pay Paul,” has promised to 
reduce the salaries of the provincial school inspectors, so as to 
increase proportionably the salaries of the teachers. 

Inspector MacIntosh, of the county of North Hastings, Ont., 
in his late report, justly deplores the very frequent change of 
teachers in his county. He says that of the 85 teachers at 
present employed, only 21 have been in the positions they oc- 
cupy for more than a year. 

A number of teachers in training had to be refused admis- 
sion to the Ontario Normal Schools this session, on account of 
want of room. 

In the newly-created faculty of Science, at McGill College, 
Montreal, provision is made for a complete course of study, 
extending over four years, in the several departments of min- 
ing, engineering, and practical chemistry, leading to a degree 
of Bachelor and Master of Science in each. 

The collegiate institute at the city of St. Catharines, under 
the management of Mr. I. Seath, B.A., offers a prize of $5 
in money, or $10 in books, to each student who succeeds in 
passing the intermediate or second-class teachers’ examination. 
Three scholarships of the value of $25 each, or $50 in books, 
are awarded to those who stand highest at these examinations. 

In Ontario it costs $8 to train a candidate for a third-class 
teachers’ certificate, and about $34 for a second-class certificate, 
in the provincial model schools. 

Dr. Palmer, principal, and Mr. A. Christie, burser, of the 
Ontario Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, represented Canada 
at the recent convention of Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, 
at Cincinnati. 

In the Province of Quebec all French teachers of Protestant 
schools are expected to know English as well as French. 

Under the present Ontario school-law, county councils are 
not obliged to aid the model schools in their districts. The 
action of the council of the county Wentworth, in refusing a 
grant to their model school has brought matters to a crisis, 
and the Minister of Education states that it is his intention to 
make this duty compulsory by statute. W. E. H. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 





FrANcE.—The department of public instruction had pro- 
vided, for the coming to Paris, of a certain number of teachers 
from each department, at a very small expense, so that they 
might see and judge of the marvels of the Exposition. The 
minister, M. Bardoux, having received from the teachers an 
address of thanks for the great privilege thus conferred, replied 
in an eloquent speech, of which the following are the closing 
words: 

‘*You must carry back from your journey a still greater love 
for France; you must judge for yourselves of the efforts made 
within eight years to reélevate her. Aid us to preserve her 
from the misfortunes she has unjustly suffered! Inspire 
around you the energies and courage of all! In a word, make 
our dear country to be well loved. Let all the examples that 
have been given you, al! the eloquent counsels you have heard, 
all the great things you have seen, make you still better com- 
prebend your task and responsibilities. We confide to you our 
children; give them back to us honest men and good French- 
men; and let not this date of 1878 be for you a souvenir of 
amusement and pleasure, but rather an inexhaustible source 
of moral and patriotic renovation, the point of departure for 
new efforts, and a still more decided attachment to your mod- 
est but great duties of schoolmasters.”’ 

— A lady, who was rich and very conceited, at the court of 
Louis XIV., thought herself a great connoisseur in paintings, 
for no other reason than that she had recently inherited a gal- 
lery of pictures’from an uncle of hers. One day when there 
was company at her house, she had the impertinence to say, 
pointing to a picture: ‘* Come, gentlemen, I will bet that none 
of you can tell us the subject of this painting.” ‘“‘ How!” ex- 
claimed seven or eight persons at the same time, “ why, it is 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia.” ‘*Good; you see,” she replied, 
‘‘this masterpiece has been more than fifty years in my family, 
and it is not ten years since Racine wrote his tragedy of Iphi- 
genia. 

GERMANY.—At Berlin a woman, indignant at a punishment 
inflicted upon her son, allowed herself to insult and even 
strike the teacher in the presence of his scholars; she was ar- 
rested and condemned by the court to five days in prison. 





In 1874 the Methodist Church in Canada had 1,512 schools, 
13,277 teachers, and 101,218 scholars. In 1878 there are 1,733 


schools, 15,751 teachers, 120,972 scholars; showing an increase 


— M. Falk, the Minister of Public Worship and Instruction, 
has been made the object of numerous attacks, especially since 


during the four years of 221 schools, 2,474 teachers, and 19,754) of the Prince de Bismarck with respect to religious ques- 


tions. M. Falk, if one may believe him, is however very far 


In the matter of university education, the Province of Man-| from wishing to banish religion from the public schools, But 
itoba has begun well. There are at present three colleges in| orthodox members of the different creeds reproach him with 


submitting the schools to the control of lay-inspectors without 
regard to their creeds. 


BeLGtum.—Le Progres de Bruzelles, of the 1st September, 
comes in mourning in consequence of the death of M. Jean 
Joseph Campion, the founder and first editor of that educa- 
tional journal. He had been for a period of nearly fifty years a 
very zealous and distinguished teacher in the Belgium schools. 








NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
This Association will hold its twenty-fifth annual meeting, 
in the hall of the high-school building, Nashua, N. H., Octo- 
ber 17 and 18, 1878. The meeting will open promptly at 2 
o’ clock. 





Thursday, P. M., Oct. 17. 
2.00. Organization; Appointment of Committees. 
2.30. Address by the president, Edward R. Ruggles, Chandler 
Scientific Department, Dartmouth College. 
3.00. “The Best Methods for the Study of Geography,” by 
Hon. J. W. Simonds, School Supt., Franklin. The discussion 
of this paper will be opened by E. J. Goodwin, principal of the 
Farmington High School. 
4.00, ‘The Study of English Grammar,” by E. B, Powers, 
principal of the Nashua High School. 
4.45. ‘* A plea for Better Reading in our Public Schools,” by 
Miss Anna M. Wilson, teacher of Elocution, Boston, Mass. 
5.30. A Kindergarten Lesson, by Miss Anna Held, Nashua. 
7.00, Address of ;Welcome, by the Hon. Edward Spalding, 
president of the Board of Education, Nashua. 
7.30. Address by Hon. Chas. A. Downs, State Supt. of Public 
Instruction. Short addresses by various gentlemen. 
8.30. Select Readings. 

Friday A. M., Oct. 18, 

8.30, Election of officers, and other business. 
9.00. “‘ Class-room Methods,’’ by A. W. Bacheler, principal 
of the Manchester High School. 

9.30. ‘* Normal Methods of Teaching,” by A. P. Kelsey, 
principal State Normal School, Plymouth. The discussion 
will be opened by E. R. Angell, prin. Pinkerton Acad., Derry. 

10.00. ‘‘ Examinations and Examiners,’ by N. Barrows, 
Meriden Academy. 

10.45. ‘* The District School,’ by J. R. Caverly, principal of 
High School, Newmarket. The discussion will be opened by 
Hiram Orcutt, prin. of Tilden Female Sem., West Lebanon, 
and B. H. Weston, prin. McGaw Nor. Institute, Reed’s Ferry. 


Friday, P. M. 
2.00. General Business. 


2.30. ‘The Physical Geography of New Hampshire,” by 
Miss A. L. Smiley, Colby Academy, New London. 
3.00. ‘Oral and Written Examinations,” by William E. 
Buck, superintendent of schools, Manchester. 
3.30. Answers to questions previously put in question-box. 
4.30. ‘*School Superintendence,’’ by Hon. J. W. Dickinson, 
Secretary of Massachusetts Board of Education. 

7.00. Lecture, “‘ An Evening in Wonderland,”’ by William I. 
Marshall, Fitchburg, Mass. 

8.00. Select Readings, by Benjamin F. Dame, Elocutionist 
and principal Lincoln Street School, Manchester. 

EDWARD R. RuGGLEs, President. 

Hotel Arrangements. — Members can obtain board at the 
Tremont House and the Indian Head House at $1.50 per day; 


dinner 50 cents. 
The railroad fares has been reduced on most of the roads. 


— 0. D. Way of Claremont, Edwin A. Peterson of Green- 
land, John D. Lyman of Exeter, P. B. Cogswell of Concord, 
and Silas Stone of Laconia, have been appointed trustees of 
the normal school. 

— The New-Hampshire Conference Seminary, at Tilton, 
opens with a full and competent corps of teachers, and over 
90 students. 

— The Dover schools contributed $82.48 in aid of yellow- 
fever sufferers. 

— Phillips-Exeter Academy has students from seventeen 
States. New Hampshire furnishes 25, and Massachusetts 49. 

— New Hampshire’s 2,560 public schools for 66,083 scholars, 
cost $636,655 last year,—a little more than $9 a scholar. 

— Stephen W. Clarke, principal of the Portsmouth High 
School, has receivod a letter from Hon. John D. Philbrick, 
stating that the high school of that city has been awarded a 
silver medal at the Exposition. The word of the high school 
has been sought for by France, Japan, and England, in the 
order here given. 





VERMONT. 


— The State Normal School at Castleton opened this fall 
under very favorable auspices. The number of pupils is fully 





people believe they remark a complete change in the attitude 





as large as was expected, and the prospect is that the number 
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will soon be largely increased. Mr. Dana, the principal, a man 
of large experience and sterling ability, has already secured 
the confidence and high regard of his pupils, and they in turn 
are held in high esteem by him. Such, at the commencement 
of the school under the direction of Mr. Dana, is the promise 
of success. 
— The graded school at Fairhaven,—Otis S. Johnson prin- 
cipal,—is unusually full, so large, indeed, that it is necessary to 
employ an additional teacher. Mr. Johnson stands high as a 
teacher, and is aided by competent assistants. The Fairhaven 
school is eminently prosperous. 
— The Leland and Gray Seminary, at Townsend, has 74 
pupils, 30 of whom constitute a teachers’ class. This speaks 
well for the school in its influence on the public schools of the 
State. 
— Miss Ellen Field, for seven years the able, efficient, and 
popular preceptress of the Brandon High School, has just en- 
tered upon her work as teacher in the Cornwall Collegiate In- 
stitute, at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. Miss Field is an 
accomplished lady and a most excellent teacher, and her many 
friends wish her eminent success in her new position. 
— In 1862 there was an association formed in Brandon, un- 
der the name of the ‘* Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Club of Bran- 
don.”” It was, and still is, the object of the club to promote 
the interests of agriculture and the mechanic arts, but the dis- 
cussions of the club take into consideration a large number of 
subjects besides these. The meetings of the club are held on 
Friday evening of each week during the year, save a short 
time in the heat of summer. A largeand very excellent library 
has been secured, and large additions are made year by year. 
The club in its discussions and other exercises, is a most ex- 
cellent school, as is fully shown by the proficiency of its mem- 
bers in knowledge and in the art of speaking. By the gift of 
Hon. N. T. Sprague, a townsman and an able and honored 
member of the club, a new and beautiful building has just 
been erected for their use, at a cost of $6,500. The hall was 
opened, with appropriate ceremonies, on the 2d inst. in con- 
nection with the annual fair of the club. It would be well for 
the State if schools like this were established in every town. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


— A. P. Marble has been reélected superintendent of the 
Worcester public schools. 

— Harvard College will have about 800 students in the aca- 
demic course this year. 

— Dean Stanley, who has been visiting in Boston and other 
Northern cities, was graduated from Oxford University in 1838, 
and during the twelve following years resided there, being at 
one time tutor to the Prince of Wales. In 1851 he became 
Canon of Canterbury, and from 1856 to 1864 was Regius pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford. From this posi-|! 
tion he was transferred to the eminent place he nowholds. He 
is well known by his Life of Thomas Arnold, and his Memori- 
als of Westminster Abbey. In 1874 he was elected Lord Rec- 
tor of the University of St. Andrews. 

— The new year at Mt. Holyoke Seminary commences with 
an unusually large class, numbering 112; and there are now 
some 280 in the entire family. 

— Prof. William Everett will commence a series of lectures 
on ‘‘ Latin Poets and Poetry,’’ at the Hawthorne Rooms, Bos- 
ton, October 17. 

— Sixty-five ladies have entered the ‘“‘freshman”’ class at 
Smith College, Northampton. 

— Lieut. Charles Morris, of the Fifth Artillery, has been de-|i 
tailed as military instructor for three years at the Agricultural 
College at Amherst. 

— Augusta M. Tyler has been appointed a trustee of the in- 
dustrial school at Lancaster, in place of Mary S. Lamson, re-|i 
signed. 

— Mr. James T, Fields has commenced a course of lectures 
on English literature at Wellesley College. The course is to 
be continued throughout the year. The college has opened 
with its full number of 330 students. Every room is occupied, 
and it is now necessary to board new-comers in the village. 
We shall give a notice, shortly, of some of the new develop- 
ments in its successful progress. The five years musical course 
is attracting attention. Wellesley College gets a silver medal 
from the Paris Exposition,—the highest given to any institu- 
tion of its class. The American Awards, in the Department of 
Education are very numerous. ; 

—A most valuable collection of books has recently been 
added to the library of Harvard College, by purchase from the 
library of William G. Medlicott, of Longmeadow. It com- 
prises about 400 volumes, and is particularly rich in works il- 
lustrating Anglo-Saxon literature. 

— President Chadbourne, of Williams College, will take en- 
tire charge of the Natural History department this year, in ad- 
dition to his other duties. 

— The nineteenth year of the New-Church School, at 
Waltham, opens pleasantly, with a fair number of pupils. 

— Miss Mary W. Holdbrook, of Holdbrook, has endowed a 
chair in the Oberlin (Ohio) Theological Seminary, by a dona- 
tion of $25,000. 


the Parepa Rosa Club, an organization of 


Music.} 


L. Clarke Seelye, D.D., president of Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 


Weighing,’ by Henry E. Sawyer, associate-principal, Normal 
School, New Britain. Discussion of the subject. 


of High School, Windsor. 


principal of High School, Plantsville. 


well, principal of Arsenal] School, Hartford. Discussion. 


Quincy, Mass. 


necticut Schools most need now ?”’ 


Yale College; Hon. Elisha Carpenter, Judge of the Supreme 
Court; and His Excellency, Gov. Richard D. Hubbard. 


Bellini. 


McLaughlin, principal Lewis Acad., Southington. Discussion. 
principal of Washington School, Bridgeport. Discussion, 


cipal of Eaton School, New Haven. 


$1.00 for one meal, $1.50 for two. 

$3.00 per day, meals 75 cents each. 
Court street; $2.50 per day, meals 65 cents. Madison, 440 
State street; $1.50 per day, meals 50 cents. Tremont, Court, 
corner Orange street; $2.00 


Harvard College, and a son of the late Edward Everett, has 
become master of Adams Academy at Quincy. 

— Lowell high-school pupils are offered a prize of $5 for the 
best composition on the true basis of temperance reform. 

— Organist George E. Whitney, of the Boston Church of 
the Immaculate Conception will remain a teacher of the New- 
England Conservatory of Music, declining the $5,000 offer of 
Cincinnati’s new music-school. 

— We are rejoiced to learn from the announcement of Miss 
Mary E. Allen, on our first page, that Boston is to have a gym- 
nasium for ladies. Miss Allen has in culture and experience 
just the qualifications to make this enterprise a grand success, 
and we bespeak for her the cordial céoperation of all the teach- 
ers and friends of education in Boston and vicinity. Her 
rooms will be at No. 34 Essex street, on and after Tuesday, 
October 22. 

— In our last issue we gave an item of news in regard to the 
action of the Boston school committee on text-books, in which 
we stated that “‘the Franklin Primer and Franklin Second 
Reader in Dr. Leigh’s type were retained.’’ We did not imply 
that the other books of the series were rejected. So far 
as we knew, the continuance of the use of Dr. Leigh’s type was 
the only point at issue. We now learn that the entire Frank- 
lin Series are retained, and is the only series of readers in the 
Boston schools. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


— Brown University had nearly 100 new members at the 
opening of the present academic year. With the advancement 
of admission-standards the number of students has gradually 
increased. An able president and faculty has much to do in 
the making of a large roll on the catalogue. This old college is 
now one of the firstin the land. Professor Packard enters the 
new chair of Zodlogy, for which he is admirably fitted. 





CONNECTICUT. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The thirty-second annual meeting of the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association will be held at High School Hall, New 
Haven, October 17, 18, and 19, 1878. 
(The music with which this Convention will be favored will be given by 


Zouns-lady graduates of the 


New Haven schools, under charge of Prof. B. Jepson, Superintendent of 


Thursday, Oct. 17, 7.30 P. M. 
1. Organization. 
2. Singing, ‘‘ Greeting to Spring,’’ Strauss. 
3. Address, ‘‘ The Collegiate Education of Women,” by Rev. 


4, Stereopticon Views of the Yellowstone Park, accompa- 
ried with lecture, by Prof. Wm. I. Marshall, Fitchburg, Mass. 
5. Singing, “‘ Row us Swift,’’ Campana. 

Friday, Oct. 18, A. M. 
9.00. Devotional exercises. 
9.10. ‘‘Sensible and Absurd Methods of Measuring and 


10.00. “‘ Thoughts on Reading,’’ by E. H. Forbes, principal 
Discussion of the subject. 
11.00. *‘ Practical Methods and Results,’’ by C. L. Ames, 
Discussion. 

Friday P. M.,, 
2.00. An Exercise in Free Gymnastics, bya class of pupils 
n charge of Miss Gussie Crane, Eaton School, New Haven. 
2.20. ** The Essentials of English Grammar,”’ by J. C. Stock- 


3.10. A Short Lesson in the Philosophy of Methods in Teach- 
ng Primary Reading, by Col. F. W. Parker, Supt. of Schools, 
Discussion. 

4.10. General discussion of the question, ‘‘What do Con- 


Friday Evening, 77.30. 
1. Singing, ‘‘ Charity,’’ Rossini. 
2. Addresses may be expected from Prof. Francis A. Walker, 


8. Reading, by Miss G. E. Cayvan, Boston School of Oratory. 
4. Singing, ‘‘ The Phantom Chorus,’’ from La Somnambula. 


Saturday, Oct. 19, A. M. 
9.00. Devotional Exercises. 
9.10. “* Education of Common-School Teachers,’’ by Wm. M. 


10.00. ‘‘ The Teacher’s Influence,’’ by Mrs. S. A. Barrymore, 


10.50. ‘‘ Dangers in our Profession,” by 8. T. Dutton, prin- 
Discussion. 
Election of Officers. 


Horets. — New Haven, 444 Cha 


11.30. Report of Committees. 
1 street; $3.00 per day, 


lhiott, 153 Chapel street ; 
Tontine, Church, corner 


r day, meals 50 cents. 


the Shore Line railroads will sell a round ticket from all sta- 
tions for half fare, and acting school visitors, Superintend- 
ents, and principals, along the line of these and connecting rail- 
roads are requested to notify ticket-agents of the probable 
number of tickets to be wanted at their respective stations, 
All other roads, except the Hartford, Providence and Fishkill, 
grant free returns. 

Points OF INTEREST. — Members will find great pleasure 
and profit in visiting the Peabody Museum, The Street Gal- 
lery of Art, and the Connecticut Museum of Industry and 
Art. The first named is free; the last two will charge the 
nominal fee of ten cents. 


Joun H. Peck, Sec. D. P. Corsin, Pres. 


— The Yale Faculty have oruered that the five o’clock after- 
noon recitation bell shall be rung no more. Would not some 
students appreciate the same order in regard to the early morn- 
ing bell ? 

— The Mystic Valley Institute has opened with a large 
number of scholars. During the summer the principal has 
visited many schools in Europe, and is now giving this school 
the benefit of his enlarged experience. The school buildings 
have just been enlarged, and accommodations for more board- 
ers and study-rooms have been provided. The school opens 
with more than the usual number of students, and enough are 
engaged for the next term toalmost filltherooms. This school, 
during its ten years of work, has made steady progress, and is 
now firmly established. The receipts of each school year have 
been greater than the preceding, and this year bids fair to be 
no exception to this rule. All of the branches taught in any 
academy are taught here carefully and successfully. 

— Schools in the towns of Stonington and Groton have opened 

withalarge attendance. Depression in many kinds of business 
allows our youth more opportunities to attend school. We 
notice, as a hopeful sign, that very many old teachers are en- 
gaged to teach during next school year, and while the salaries of 
the many have been reduced, a few, by efficiency and marked 
success in their work, have resumed with their usual compen- 
sation. Let not our teachers be discouraged, because, in the 
general depression of business, their compensation has been 
apparently reduced. Their work is appreciated, and when 
other business becomes better, their claims will be respected. 
— The Freshman class at Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
numbers about forty; there are six young women now con- 
nected with the institution. 
— The office of the Secretary of the Board of Education of 
this State, has been transferred from New Haven to the new 
State House at Hartford. Hon. B.G. Northrop continues to fill 
the important position of secretary with his usual enthusiasm 
and ability. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. — The catalogue of the South-western State 
Normal School at California shows the total number of stu- 
dents during the year to have been 366, — 193 gentlemen and 
173 ladies. In Model School, 136; making total enrolled, 502. 
George P. Beard, A.M., the principal, is an educator of large 
experience, and enthusiastic in his work. 

San Francisco has 50,899 children of school age; Alameda, 
13,016 ; Contra Costa, 3,202; Santa Clara, 9,506; and San 
Mateo, 2,416. ° 





DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA.—It is proposed to present a bill to 


the next Congress appropriating $200,000 from the sum now 
held by the War Department on account of the freedman’s 
branch of the adjutant-general’s office, for the building of 
schoolhouses for the colored children of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for establishing free schools for the higher instruc- 
tion of the race. 


INDIANA.—Mrs. Hattie A. Prink, of Indianapolis, has re- 
ceived the flattering compliment of an invitation, headed by 
Senator Hendricks, Governor Williams, and thirty-five other 
leading gentlemen of the State, to give a public reading, illus- 
trating her elocutionary skill as attained at the Boston School 
of Oratory under Professor Monroe. Mrs. Prink accepts, and 
is to give a reading at the Grand Opera House, Indianapolis, 
Oct. 15. She intends to return to Boston, to complete her 


course, this autumn, and then devote herself to the work of 
instruction in the art of oratory, in Indianapolis. 

Indiana has a school fund larger than that of any other 
State in the Union. It has increased $40,000 within a year, 
and now amounts to $8,007,095. 


ILLINOIS.—The inauguration of President Peck, at Abing- 
don, occurred Sept. 4. Dr. Adams, of Bloomington, delivered 
the address. 

Professor Parrington, formerly a teacher in the public 
schools of Aurora, is principal of the schools of Americus, 
Kansas. 

Enoch A. Gastman, city superintendent of the Decatur 
schools, is the only graduate of the State Normal School, at 
Normal, who has taught ever since the first class of that insti- 
tution went forth, eighteen years ago. 

The a Female College, at Morgan Park, has opened 
with 49 boarding students (twice the number of last year), and 
a good increase of local attendance. 

Iowa. — Seventy-two students have entered the freshman 
class in the State University. 


Kansas. — The State Deaf and Dumb Asylum has over 








— Dr. William Everett, formerly an instructor in Latin at 


ADs.—The New York, New Haven & Hartford, and 


ninety attendants this fall. It has a system of practical in- 
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dustrial education. A cabinet shop has been erected during 
the vacation, and cabinet-making is now added to the printing 
and shoe-making trades,—already taught in the institution. 


* On10. — The Ohio Wesleyan University has just begun its 
autumn term, with a prospect of a much larger attendance 
than last year, when it instructed 612 students. 

The National Military Home, Central Branch, is situ- 
ated in Montgomery county, Ohio, about two and a half 
miles from the city of Dayton. It is reached by rail from the 
Union depot. The grounds comprise nearly six hundred acres. 
The main entrance, at the northeast corner, you enter through 
a gateway of fine stone; on the right is the residence of the 
gate-keeper, a lovely stone cottage; further on, at either side, 
are beds of beautiful flowers. Ascending a slight declivity, 
you see spread out before you the ‘‘ Home,”’ in all its beauty; 
at her right is the hospital, a large three-story brick building, 
with all the modern conveniences; back of that is the gas- 
house; to the right of the hospital is seen the monument 
erected to the memory of their fallen comrades by the men of 
this‘ Home.”? In front of you is seen the chapel headquar- 
ters, music-hall, commissary, barracks, ete.; south of the bar- 
racks are the residences of the governor, treasurer, secretary, 
and steward; east of these is the park, containing a large col- 
lection of birds and animals. East of the barracks is the 


Campus Martinus, where the “‘ Home”’ band discourses sweet 
music. Kast of this the ground slopes down to the lakes. On 
the north of the lakes are the conservatories and the depot; 
on the west are the stables, vegetable-gardens, ete. The din- 
ing-hall will seat about one thousand persons. The number of 
inmates is about three thousand. ‘‘ The winding avenues, 
lovely lakes, grand forests, enticing conservatories, rare ex- 
oties, groves, lawns, luxuriant gardens, zodlogical collection, 
toyether with the many commodious buildings of pleasing 
architecture (several of them stately to a degree that is impos- 
ing), the absolute neatness, the affability to visitors, — these, 
and any quantity of specialties fully as gratifying, make the 
‘Soldiers’ Home’ an attraction that can not be realized until 
seen.” J. H, W. 


MINNESOTA. — A correspondent gives us a cheering account 
of the schools of St. Paul, and pays a high compliment to Pro- 
fessor Wright, the new superintendent. He says: 


“T had the pleasure, a day or two since, to visit the St. Paul 
schools, and found the new superintendent, Prof. B. F. Wright, 





entering with zeal, and knowledge too, upon his new duties. 
He took me to the high school, which I found under the 
charge of Professor Campbell, who has, for the last ten years, 
conducted, with great success, the schools of Hastings, in this 
State. I visited, with Superintendent Wright, the Lincoln, 
Franklin, Madison, and Jefferson schools, all of which ap- 
peared to me to be in good condition. I left the St. Paul 
schools with a better impression of them than I ever had be- 
fore. It seems as if under the present superintendent, the St. 
Paul schools are about to enter upon a successful career. At 
least, I think Professor Wright will so acquit himself in his 
new sphere as to deserve success.”’ 


MissouRI.—The enrollment of the public schools this year 
is 32,000,—an increase of only 3,000. 


Mississrppr.—E. G. Locke, son of Rev. Dr. John Locke, has 
been appointed to a professorship in the Shaw University, 
Holly Springs. 


MicuiGgANn.—The University of Michigan forms a part of the 
educational system of the State. It is governed by a board of 
regents, elected for terms of eight years by the vote of the 
people. In view of assistance or aid furnished both by the 
general government and the State, the university is enabled to 
offer its benefits, free of tuition, to any and all individuals, of 
either sex, who are prepared to become enrolled as students, 
While those out of the State are required to pay a matricula- 
tion fee somewhat in excess of those resident in the State, 
they still obtain all the advantages of the institution without 
incurring any charge for tuition. 


Hope College opened with a larger attendance than last year. 
Rev. Dr. C. H. Mandeville, of New York, is the new president. 
Battle Creek College has just commenced its fifth year, with 
an attendance of 300, and the students are still coming. 
Ann Arbor has 2,423 school children; Pontiac, 1,012. 


New Yorx.—The New York city public schools opened with 
102,749 children, or 3,568 more than last year, although one 
large school was closed for repairs at that date. Miss Jen- 
nie B. Merrill has been transferred from the training depart- 
ment to the Normal College, as a tutor in the Department of 
Methods, at a salary of $1,000 perannum. The majority of 
the 250 teachers appointed for the winter-evening schools are 
regularly employed in the day schools. 

The village of Saratoga Springs, N. Y., of less than 10,000 
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ple, supports, through its board of education, a public 
ibrary, from which were drawn during nine months, 6,405 
volumes. On a single Saturday afternoon, 275 books were 
taken out. 


Nort Caro.ina.—The schools in North Carolina have re- 
ceived $7,200 from the Peabody Fund, of which $1,000 is to be 
used in Raleigh alone, — $600 for a white graded school, and 
$400 for the two colored graded schools. Dr. Sears, agent of 


the fund, said that the trustees would have sent more money, 
but that the income from it had recently fallen off 40 per cent, 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Phonetic spelling is to be introduced into 
the Philadelphia public schools. 


New Jersry.—J. R. Paddock, of the class of ’76 at Yale, 
has been appointed instructor of physiology and zodlogy at the 
Stevens Institute of Technology, in Hoboken. 


VirGintaA, — The enrollment in the public schools of Rich- 
mond, for the first two days of the season, last week, reached 
the number of 6,200, — 2421 being colored pupils. It is said 
that about a thousand children cannot be taught at all this 
season, chiefly for want of funds, schoolrooms, and other nec- 
essaries. 

Samuel Miller, of Richmond, who died leaving an estate of 
nearly $1,500,000 for the education of the poor children of Al- 
bemarle county, had only $300 worth of furniture. The Miller 
Manual Labor school buildings, costing $100,000, were re- 
cently dedicated. The school has an endowment of $850,000. 

Wisconstn.—Superintendent Whitford has appointed Hon. 
D. M. Kelley, of Green Bay, chairman of the Board of Vis- 
itors to the State Normal School, at Whitewater. The other 
members of the board are Professor J. J. Blaisdell, D. D., of 
Beloit, and Miss Agnes Hosford, school superintendent of Eau 
Claire county. 

J. H. Boyle, a graduate of Milton College, lately a teacher 
in the River Falls schools, is now principal of the Reidsburg 
schools. 

Beloit city schools cost $250 per week. 

Green Bay has 2,068 children over four years of age. 

The Fall term of Lawrence University has opened with most 
of the students of last year in their places, and a considerable 
addition to the freshman class. Professor Perkins, of Massa- 
chusetts, has taken the Chair of Mathematics in this univer- 
sity, in place of Professor Hyde, who resigned last summer, 




















A Moving Palace. 

This is truly an age of wonders, and among them are: 
talking by lightning, walking on air, riding on the wings 
of the wind, and transferring, as it were, a whole or- 
chestra over hundreds of miles of wire. These are no 
greater than the rapidity of travel on the railways, how- 
ever, as the hurrying trains every day show. There are 
always new conveniences and improvements in the 
manner of travel which add greatly to the comfort of 
those who are journeying. One of the latest, though it 
has been in use some time, is the Pullman Hotel Cars, 
where one is always “at home,’’ and can eat, walk, 
talk, or sleep, as he chooses. Go down to the Chicago 
& North-Western depot any evening, or any morning, 
and you will see the moving palace. The Pullman Ho- 
tel Cars were put on the Chicago and North-Western 
Railway about the first of July, last year, and they have 
proven to be an unquestioned and decided success. The 
cars are beauties, and a person can get aboard at Chi- 
cago in the morning, and ride through to Council 
Bluffs without leaving the car, and still have all the 
conveniences of any of the most elegant hotels. They 
are on the European plan. ‘ You pay only for what 
you get.” If you have never seen them. it will pay you 
to go down to the depot some evening, and go through 
the train. — Cedar Rapids, (Iowa) Daily Republican, 
Mareh 19, 1878. 


In these Hotel Cars the meals are a la carte, 
—you pay for what you get, and nothing more; 
and this at very reasonable rates. 

The managers of the Company have deter- 
mined to omit nothing which will add to the 
convenience, safety, and comfort of the travel- 
ing public who favor them with their pat- 
ronage; and further, that they will not be 


eclipsed in this direction by any other railroad 
in the world. Hence these cars, constructed 
by the Pullman Palace Car Company especially 
for the Pioneer Line, are the finest ever built. 

It is not exaggeration to say that no road in 
the world can produce the equal to these mag- 
hificent cars; and as the average traveler wants 
the best of everything that can be had, he 
must of necessity use this line in his trans-con- 
tinental trip. 

The charges for berths in these Hotel Cars 
are the same (and no higher) as aremade in the 
More common sleeping-car, so that the trav- 
eler using one of these palatial hotels is given 
much more worth for his money than he can 
get on any other line. 

Remember! Pullman Hotel Cars are now 
running regularly between Chicago and Coun- 
cil Bluffs, on the Denver and California Ex- 
ens Trains of the Chicago & North-Western 
‘ailway. West-bound, they leave Chicago 


daily, except Sunday (and on every third Sun-,P 


day), from the Weils Street Depot, at 10.30 
in m., and arrive at Council Bluffs next morn- 
- . East-bound, they leave Council Bluffs at 
thi p. Mm., daily, except Saturday (and on every 
a Saturday), and reach Chicago the next 
ternoon, 
Hoe mind! No other road runs Pullman 
ete ai Pullman Dining Cars, or any other 
through Hotel, Dining, or Restaurant Cars 


Yer, On no other road can you get all the 


between Chicago and the Missouri|® 


meals you require between Chicago and Omaha, | 
without leaving the car you startin. This is| 
the only line that has through eating-cars of 
any sort. 








~ VALUABLE FOR TEACHERS. 
VOLUME OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


American Institute of Tustraction, 1877. 


CONTENTS. 
Journal of Proceedings. 
LECTURES. 


Thomas W. Bicknell. 
Assaults on Normal Schools, 
A. D. Mayo. 
Educational Outlook and its Lessons. 
A. P. Stone. 
Legal and Constitutionel Powers of Civil Government 
in Relation to Education. 
Hon. P. E. Aldrich, 8. J. C., Mass. 
Place of History in Education, and How to Teach It. 
E. R. Ruggles. 


School Supervision. 


On Titles. 
H. T. Fuller. 


List of Members of the Institute from 1830. 





200 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. Price, post- 


paid, $1.00, Address 
186 N. E. PUBLISHING CO., Boston. 


SINGING AND SPEAKING. 


THE HOWARD METHOD. 
LESSONS BY MAIL. 


No better proof that the “ Howard Method,” is orig- 
inal and thoroughly practical could be desired than the 
fact that its principles and exercises may be so exactly 
given in written words that pupils at a distance may be 
wonderfully benefited, as their enthusiastic testimo- 
nials declare. 

“ T can safely say that these fifteen lessons have done 
more to develop my voice than two years’ faithful study 
of other methods has done. My voice has decidedly more 
resonance, more purity of tone, and I have more freedom 
and ease of delivery. I find that the compass of my 
voice is very materially increased. I now sing the 
high A with more ease than formerly the F two notes 
below.”’—Rev.J.C. Hamilton, 912 Locust St.,St.Louis,Mo. 

The “ Howard Method ” deals with singing as a mus- 
cular process, and, by employing bodily movements 
and functional uses of the throat other than singing, 
exerts a direct and powerful control over the vocal 
rocess, a control one hundred times more effective than 
| is possible by any former method, and causing, even In 
apparently worn-out voices, most surprising changes. 


Address JOHN HOWARD, 39 Union Square, N. Y. 
City, for Circular and terms. Enclose. 25 cts. in postage 
stamps, for pamphlet (56 pp.) on “ Vocal Reform,” ** Vo- 
cal Development,” and “‘ Natural Singing.” 188 c 











\  4LLouss NUMERAL CARDS, used 
in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Wholesale 
rice: No. 1, 5 cts.; No. 2,4.cts. Samples sent on aod 
cation. Address THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 23 Haw 
Street, 155 








New-York Seminary fa Kindergarten Teachers, 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENS Novy. 1s7T, 1878, 
9 West Twenty-Eighth St., New York. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS . 
Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, } Principals, 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 





* Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.”’ 

“He has been for many years connected with the 
Department of Education at Washington, D. C., where 
his efforts were unceasingly devoted to the Kindergar- 
ten cause, and his devotion and enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject of the Kindergarten is well known among all edu- 
cators interested on this subject.’-—Gen. Haton, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

“‘T judge Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of New York, the ablest 
Neamt get seed in the country, after the pure type of 
Froebel, whom the widow of Froebel recommended to 
me as one of the ablest in Germany.’’—Mr. Nathaniel 
T. Allen, in N. E. Jour. of Education. 


“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte is the first authority on the sub- 
ject. Without referring to her previous success in Ger- 
many and England, the Kindergarten in New York is 
sufficient recommendation of whatever she writes, es- 

ecially upon the training of Kindergarten Teachers. 
Fier ideal of a trained Kindergarten Teacher is so high, 
and she inspires her pupils with such a standard, and at 
the same time with so much modesty and ardor to im- 
prove, that to have her certificate is a guarantee of ex- 
cellence.”—Miss E. P. Peabody, in Kind, Messenger. 

‘Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American{Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder of the system, and is aided by an 
experience of twenty years in Germany, England, and 
America. It is to the labors of this lady, more than 
any other, that the increasing success of the Kinder- 
garten is due, and her pupils have accomplished more 
than all the rest.”,-—Galazry. 189 tf 





HAILMANN’S 
Kindergarten Training $§chool. 


This school will enter upon its fourth term on Mon- 
day, Oct. 7. The course will embrace instruction in 
General Pedagogics with special reference to Froebel’s 
“NEW EDUCATION” ; instruction and practice in the 
use of Froebel’s Gifts; observation and practice in the 
Kindergarten. 

For those who may need it, special courses in Phys- 
iology, Natural History, Mathematics, and Singing, 
will be arranged. 


Students have free access to the Teachers’ and 
Mothers’ classes. 


For terms and other particulars apply to 
MR. AND MRS. HAILMANN, 


184 tf 151 Prospect Ave., MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


Valuable Text-Books. 
Send for Circulars and Prices of 
Cumnock’s Choice Readings. 
Whipple’s Animal Analysis. 
Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 
Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Economy 
Address JANSEN, McoCLURG & CO., 
189 a 117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 





FOOD CURE.: 


A System of the Application of Food Elements 
to overcome Mental and Physical 
Debility. 

A PAMPHLET OF 76 PAGES, 


BY VIRGIL W. BLANCHARD, M.D., 
Showing the relations of Food to 


PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
CHRONIC DISEASE, 
FATIGUE AND SLEEP, 
MENTAL DYSPEPSIA, 
INSANITY, 


And other subjects. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 


25 cents. Address 
BLANCHARD FOOD CUBE CO., 
180 27 Union Square, N. Y. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 








Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 


be sent on application to 
ia Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
um 


The Primary Teacher, 1877. 
BOUND VOLUMES, POSTPAID, $1.25. 





ST BJEOTS. WRITERS. 
Arithmetic, . e ° ° Malcom Mac Vicar. 
* x int. wees Edward Olney. 

“ e ° ° ° Harriet L. Keeler. 
“ . ° é ° Samuel McCutchen. 
Conversations, . ° ‘ Mary P. Colburn. 
ee: tas e 7 ey a oe 
xrperiments ‘caching rs. L. P. Hopkins. 
lower Lessons r Miss. 8. P. Bartlett, 


Health for Teachers, ©. Mrs. Harriet N. Austin, 


is a8 e e ° Prof. Anderson. 
Language, e e ° ° 


Kindergarten, . ° e Mme. Kraus-Boelte. 
Music, : ° ° Prof. L.W. Mason. 
Penmanship, ° - «+ J. W. Payson. 
Reading, ° . ° Prof. L. B. Monroe. 
Spelling, . e , x F. W. Parker, 

“ is. A. T, Stapleton. 
Editor’s Note-Book, 


This work is especially valuable to the Teachers of 
Primary grades. All Teachers will read it with profit, 
Address THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 





186 16 Hawley St., Boston. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 





Title. 
The Family Library of British Poetry. 8vo, pp. 1014, cl. 
The Vision of Echard, and Other Poems. - 


16mo. John G, Whittier. : 
rary Essa ° . - - - "sf 9! PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
Histo of Berean Titerature : : : - Gratwell ee at a . . ; = PINCKNEY’S SCHOOL DIRECTORY AND GUIDE 
Early Rome - - “e - - - - Thne r “ “ “ 1 00| furnishes to Parents ~~ —- _ < poem - 
i - ~ - - . 1 U. 8S. and Canada, together with the gist of the usua 
i een - - - - on — ° — 3 = circular of the mere goarexs om, thus forms i 
Free Geo ) parts. - . “weg ‘ s . _ 30 | rents all necessary information with regard to our bes 
A gece Beane Engine” =. 3 - - - Welsbacis at x woe . rues #1; “; - Schools, without expense or delay. Sent upon receipt 
Am Ornithology. Ilus., 3 vols., cloth extra. Wilson & %)\4»arte Cassell, Petter & Galpin 18 00 | of postage (5c. stamp). 30 Union Sq., N. Y. 185 zz 
Great Industries of Great Britain. Vol.I. Illus. 4to. “ “ “ 300) ——_——_—_—_ —————— ——_$_____ 
Odd Folks at Home. 8vo, pe, aoe. 4 , - C L Mateanx rs a ~ 2 = __-—-—« COLLEGES. — St 
Ena ny eg orig. ep Laned PP., cr. ato, cloth. seary Morley . - . 5 00 = row —— PERSITY. Bigh , College and 
: . ® Schools. Open to both sexes, ess the rar 
The Peale SUTAE Si, iyAtvemere eth and} prea, waymper ws 5 00 i Parr ie 
} +, 1 a Poster amd Contes 1 50) HOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY § 
Academy Notes, 1878. 7 4 , : ~ a Scribner & Welford 5 4 for Public Speakers, Readers, and Teachers of Elo- 
vi woe Be mt Tenaiesance in Italy “9 este ae 3. hs Burokhardt “ “ 12 00 cution, and for general culture. Address Lewis B. 
Early of Norway. “tate - «© « Carlyle “ “ ~ go | Moxnox, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 178 tf 
Kiss for a Blow Series. 6 vols.,4sets. - - - Thos Nelson & Sons 3 60 ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
we gt oa - 6 —_ io . 7 . : re = me = sexes. Four courses of study. JAS. W.STRONG, Pres. 
eart es. 5 vols. - - - - ‘ ¢ re teen he lnm - vane 
Early fiistory of Mankind. - - 7 - Taylor Henry Holt & Co 250| [OWA COLLEGE, mt beeegye | Iowa, For eataiogns, 
The Am. Science Series for High Schools and Colleges, published by Henry Holt & Co.: j etc., address the President, Gro, F. MAGoun, D.D. 


A. M. Mayer; Chemistry, Johnson and 


Physics, 
hael Pumpelly; Botany, C. E. Bessey; Zodlogy, A. 8. Packard, Jr.; 
Wm Political Economy, Francis A. Walker; Government, Edwin L. Godkin. 


Potchology, m, James; 


Author 


. Publisher. Price. 
Fields & Maes ny Houghton, Osgood & Co. #6 4 
r “ “ “ Y) 


ixter; wt re Newcomb and Holden; Geology, 
e Human Body, H. Newell Martin; 


PAMPHLETS, ETC., RECEIVED, 


Browne’s Phonographic Monthly; Vol. III., No. 7; 
D. L. Scott-Brown, Editor and Publisher, N. Y. 
Lafayette Col Journal for October; Vol. IV., No. 


1; Easton, . 
Vick’s Illustrated money Magazine, Oct., 1878; James 
Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 

Catalogue of Eclectic Educational Series; Van An- 
twerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York. 
Ohio Educatio Monthly, Oct., 1878; Vol. XIX., No. 

10; W. D. Henkle, Editor, Salem, Ohio. 


Louis; G. O. 
Annual Re 
R. I., 1878; Daniel Leach, ae. 
The Medical Record, Sept., 1878; 


Potter, Ainsworth & 





Manual of Education, by Prof. C. M. Woodward, St. 
Jones & Co., Publishers. 
rt of the School Committee of Providence, 


Vol. XIV., No. 13; 
Wm. Wood & Co., Publisher, New York. 
Harvard University: Library Bulletin No. 8; 1878. 
Greene’s Graded Language Blanks; Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4; 
0. 


Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks; Nos. 1 and 2; Pot- 
ter, Ainsworth & Co., New York. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


























catalogue, etc., address the 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
Prest., Cc. 


B. HULBERT. 





[Vi logue, ete., address the 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 
Prest., I. W. ANDREWS. 


_MONMOUTH COLLEGE, Monmouth, Il. 188 


For cata- 





and Scientific. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 





Post 
ears. 


uate course (for 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regeies course two years. 

egree of D. C. L.), two 
all term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 


162 zz 











PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Miss Kate A. SANBORN is to give a course 
of Friday lectures in Boston, at Hawthorne 


Rooms, Warren Building, No. 2 Park street, 
commencing Nov. 1, and continuing weekly 
through the month. The lectures are to begin 
at 12 o’clock, noon. The lectures of Miss San- 
born are highly commended by Dr. Holland, 
John G. Whittier, and others; and we trust 


will be duly yy ony by the friends of cul- 
ture in New gland. Her topics are an- 
nounced as follows: (1) Spinster Authors of 
England; (2) Bachelor Authors; (3) Pets of 
Noted Persons; (4) Vanity and Insanity the 
Shadows of Genius. 


WE invite attention to the advertisement 
on page 222 of Messrs. Hall & Benjamin, 191 
Greenwich street, New York, on the second 
page of this issue. Messrs. H. & B. are manu- 
facturers of Chemical and Physical Apparatus 
of all kinds. Their Improved Holtz Induction 
Electrical Machine is sold at a very low price. 


Messrs. Hall & Benjamin solicit correspond- 
ence, and will send descriptive circulars on ap- 
plication, with price list. School officers and 
teachers in Canada among our readers, are 
specially invited to correspond with Messrs, 
Hall & Benjamin. 








Our readers are invited to notice the special 
announcement of C. T. Milligan, Esq., 728 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, in Toe Jour- 
NAL. Mr. Milligan manufactures and sells 
Magic Lanterns and Philosophical Apparatus, 
of all kinds and of the best quality. School 
officers and teachers will consult their own in- 


terest by sending to Mr. Milligan for a cata- 
logue of his goods, suited to educational wants. 
His Magic Lanterns, for scientific illustrations 
and public exhibitions, are spoken of as the 
best in the market, for the prices demanded. 
This is just the season of the year when public 
and home entertainments can be made enjoy- 
able by the use of the Magic Lantern. 


Norice the new card of Prof. Henry Cohn, 
143 Tremont street, Boston, in this issue. The 
School of Languages opens the regular sessions 
of this institution on Monday, Oct. 7. The 
course of instruction embraces German,French, 


Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. Other langu 
will be introduced, as occasion requires. The 





cess. 


Chatelain, and others, 
buildings, closes to-day. 


ductors themselves.”’ 





Miss MEHLBACH, 


Auburndale, Mass., makes an 
of the opening of her classes in 


NAL of this week. 








her advertisement. 





& Co., 27 Great Jones street, 


standard books. 





Not even Edison, 


Allan’s Anti-Fat is a 


by druggists. 


Professors Heness and Sauveur. 
struction of the modern languages, English is 
entirely banished. Mr. Cohn returns from the 
West with the highest testimonials of his suc- 
Dr. Magoun, president of Iowa College, 
says: ‘‘ The six weeks’ Language School, con- 
ducted by Prof. Cohn, Madam Nolte, Mlle. 
at the Iowa College 
It has been in all re- 
spects a success, far surpassing the highest an- 
ticipations of the goodly number who gath- 
ered here from a dozen States, and of the con- 


teacher of German, 
French, and Music at the Lassell Seminary, 


19th of October, on the first page of Tur Jour-| 
Her previous pupils, and 
all who desire to join her classes, will notice 


THE advertisement, next page, of Wm. Wood 


worthy of the careful study of our readers. 
The old approved standard text-books which Max. LE WOOD INGT., Tuuada, Mam.  Beontifal 
they publish are stillin great demand. Brown’s 
Grammars have held their position in many of 
the best schools of the country for nearly a 


quarter of a century, and as revised are among 
the popular books of the present day. All of the 
publications of this house have stood the test 
of practical work in the best schools, and 
younger teachers should examine the old 
Send for full descriptive cat- 
alogue and price-list for introduction, 


That Fat Person Cannot be Found. 

with all his inventive 
genius and extensive research, can find a fat 
person that Allan’s Anti-Fat will not reduce at 
the rate of two to five pounds per week. Those 
having uselessly tried different anti-fat pre- 
scriptions, including ‘‘ starvation,”’ 
back”’’ and ‘‘ saw-horse’’ riding, may be skep- 
tical, but a fair trial will convince them that 
enuine medicine, and 
that it will speedily fulfill all promises. 


PROFESSIONAL. 





In the in- Brier YN COLLEGIATE AND 


NIC INSTITUTE, Scientific Department. 
dress D. H,. CocHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


POLYTECH.- 
Ad- 





HANDLER SCIENTIFIC 
4 of Dartmouth College. 
. R. RuGees, Hanover, N. H 


SCHOOL — Scientific 


AJASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


Address Prof. 





Medical Department. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 





RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C.O. THomMPpson, Worcester, Mass. 











FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old- 











announcement | est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
Boston, on the | 7&* Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 
EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For Youne LADIES. 
_ Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 





cipal, Boston, Mass. 


Ga or « INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, Prin- 


51 zz 





New York, is 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home of excellent advantages. 
Address CHas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


te 





location and grounds. Litera 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SPEAR 


and artistic advanta- 
R.E. AVERY, Princes. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 





D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, 0. 


HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 

advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 

Painting, and Wood-Carving. REv. DAvIp H. Moore, 
1 


TT 2% 





N.H. Patronized 
TRAM ORCUTT, A.M., cipal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
half the States in the — 
1 





ApA L. HOWARD, President. 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
95 





HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 


12, 








** horse- 





or catal 6, containing te 
M, HAasmare, ne. pene fe — 
PREPARATORY. 
MR, KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. ~ 182 zz 








RRE ACADEM Y, Barre, Vt., has two departments 
BY Classical and Scientific. J. 8. SPAULDING, Prine. 





Sold 














A. 8s. SC 











Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 





e. 
in all sections of Upper Seesctinant. 








\HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 2%59—265 Boylston St. 
(Poston, Classical, Scientific, Business, Mily ‘ 


aes —— - erent departments, Kindergarten, Pre to d 
U ’ paratory, an 
Any Second-hand School-Book “‘ Post-| ic twenty-one years of woe Spool Sexes from three 


free"’ on receipt of half retail price. eee Rateets steeas 


tary. The 


11 





¥ R. I. 


, 
ness jentific Schools, o \e 
address Mowry & Gorr, Principat. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
iit alias upneies, KA an - fry Dain yd batiding, iebee, Gymnasium, Mili- 
SECO SCHOOL BOO ; fifteen experienc eachers. Fits for Busi- 

‘ MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. as, ~ 


BACK Tee tenon Leading M: i 


For —_ 








PREPARATORY. 
GComm WICH ACADEM i * Musical Institute, and 





Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
ncipal, East Greenwich, RL. 63 zz 





REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 

G Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 

oys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILxs, A.M., Principal. 


HGRA. MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. 





C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 
M YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
c 





Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
ass or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUCKLYN, A M. 





NEIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
shools, and Business. Address G. H. COFFIN, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientitic 
training. Apply toH.T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


Wie oS Y, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 














dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
entific Schools. L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 





ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
ongy equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 


dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


IA/EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


(ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. he most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 uz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ENTRAL NORMAL SCHOOL, 
GENOA, NEBRASKA. 

Term begins Sept. 2, 1878. Three departments, viz., 
1. Common School; 2. Normal School; 3. Classical. 
Thorough instruction given in all branches by an able 
and experienced corps of teachers. Large building, 
and first-class accommodation. For Catalogue, etc., 
apply to C. D. RAKESTRAW, A.M., Principal, Genoa, 
Nebraska. 182 1 


Oe esaiogue STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. _ 




















For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 ScHOOL Sr., BOSTON. 
WALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


101 zz 








ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
M. AT WORCESTER. 
ext entrance examination, February 11, 1879. 
55 zz Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
Next examination for entrance, Wednesday, Sept. 4, 
1878. For circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 5422 








TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


iat NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
0 





For Ladies only. 








TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


[si SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 





SITY, has full course of instruction, special courses 

or Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 

Fall term begins ov. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 

term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send for 

Catalogue to ROBERT ALLYN, Princ., Carbondale, 
Jackson Co., Ill. 181 








KINDERGARTENS. 


MERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 
33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
Nineteenth Year begins Sept. 15th. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 

Normal School for Mothers and Teachers 
reopens Oct. 2d. General Depot for Kindergarten Ma- 
terial, 812 Broadway, near lith St. 


Mio GARLAND AND MISS WESTON’S Kinder- 











garten Normal C lass will begin at 52 Chestnut St., 
oston, Oct. 28. A thorough English education, good 
eneral culture, and ability to sing are requisite. Ad- 
ress, 52 Chestnut St., Boston. 185 g 


RS. VAN KIRK'S KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 

CLASS will begin on Tuesday, Nov.5. Number of 

students limited; none received after the class is formed. 
Address 1333 Pine St., Philadelphia. 184 m 


TO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 
DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL. Three full 
courses in Normal,— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 zz 


HE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-CLASS FOR 
1878-9, connected with the FLORENCE KINDERGAR- 














ancient and modern s will be taught ODDARD_ SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A fi 
Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print G Boarding School f. , rst-class | TEN, will begin on Tuesday, Oct. 8, 1878. For icu- 
‘ . 
strictly according to the “ Natural Method ”’ of | Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application. | For catalogue odivess Hamm Sr ac penens moderate B Hayes Sec'y, Floren na” shat 165 ¥ 
’ ad ° ’ ’ ’ » 














JUST INTRODUCED INTO THE HIGH-SCHOOLS 


The Joynes-Otto Introductor 


12 mo. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Joynes-Otto Introductor 


12 mo. 


y French Reader 
y 








OF BOSTON! | 


Cloth, $1.00. } 


French Lessons 


Cloth, sr RS. 





4 


Send for full Descriptive Catalogue 
containing announcements of very im- 


portant 


new Text-Books for teaching 


French, German, and the Sciences. 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


25 Bond Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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8 Publishers. 


~ WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
repared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
and Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents. Our new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent gown upon application. Music 
or books mailed, postpaic + receipt of retail prices, 
‘jdress all orders to WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 153 2z 


"HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science, 

Carey’s Unity of Law, 

Carey’s Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 

amith’s Manual of Political Economy, 

Symes Indastrial Science, 

Wilson’s Political Economy, 

Will's Tables of Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis, 


~ GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD 


PUBLISHES 


A CELEBRATED SYSTEM OF 


Teaching Modern Languages 


Robertson’s Introductory French Course, . . . $1.25 
« Intermediate “ “  . . ae 
e Complete French Course, go ved. ee 
. Key to sa 1 onxid@ae 
“ Complete Spanish Course, . . . 1.60 


Liberal discount from the above retail prices allowed 
to Schools, and special terms for Introduction. 


EDUCATIONAL AND FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
185 m 812 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JAMES A. MOORE, 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 
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NOW READY, 
“CHILD AND WOMAN,” 


Translated from the German of CLEMENTINE HELM, 
by J. ZITELLA COCKE. 12mo, cloth....... $1.5 


-50 
Send for Catalogue. 


FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 








Very large stock of School and Miscellaneous 
Books, in ancient and modern languages. 


Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(Successor to Schoenhof & Moeller) 


180 tf 40 Winter Street, Boston. 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION, a condensed 
and comprehensive treatment of the subject, based 
upon the methods taught in the National School of Elo- 
cution and Oratory. Cloth, $1.25. 

THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, Nos. 
1, 2,3, 4, 5, 6, now ready. 200 pages each. Latest read- 
ings and dialogues. Paper, 35c; cloth, 75c. 

BEST HINGS FROM BEST AU- 
THORS. Vols. 1 and 2 now ready. Vol. I. contains 
Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos. 1,2, and3. Vol. Il. con- 
tains Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos, 4, 5, and 6. 600 pages 
each. Cloth, $1.50. 

ORATORY. An Oration by Henry Ward Beecher 
delivered before the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory. Paper, 15 cts.; cloth, 25 cts. 

TABLE OF VOCAL EXERCISES. Wall 
Chart, 32x 44 inches, mounted, $2.00. 

ANALYSIS OF PRINCIPLES. Wall Chart, 
60x 72 inches, $8.00. 

i Any of the above publications sent postpaid, on 
receipt of price. J.W.SHOEMAKER & CO., 

183 m 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











Leading Muste Books of the Season! 


Woodland -.::: 


Pus.isHep! 
Day School Singing-Book. 


Price60c. $5 Per re eaChoes ! 


Easy and charming tunes. Pure and noble sentiment. 
tary Doreeuataes, Trios, Bests and Solos. Aetmetive Semen 
rtment. Large Ty perior to ordivar 
school slaging books A carctal: examination insuresits ado Pond 


CONVENTION ©: 


320 pp. Price $} A 
$10 per doz, r H R 
“The best book for Singing DC re and IR 
“ver published."—A. R. Heritage. Many Eminent Teachers 


and Choristers have adopted this Grand Book. 


CROWN oF GLORY sucess. of Selendis Nox 
.. oS 88.60 pen denen, TE IT. 








No Better Sunday School ook in Existence. 
GOOD CHEER ! % roe, 40s. Ber don, 96.00. 


~~ __ The Best Book for the Money. 


—_—__—_— 


These splendid books are by S. W. STRAUB, the 
| ~r composer and convention conductor. £ither 
rye Sent on receipt of price. 
dress, Wm. A, Pond & Co., New York, 
JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 


For Fifty Cents, 


We will send to any address by mail, post-paid, 


thee A 5-INCH CLOBE. 
Sale ®se Globes were purchased at the recent Trade 
acto nt * Sreat bargain. Each Globe is fresh from the 
Ty, and is warranted perfect. 
ge lress DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Teachers’ Price- 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


BROWN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Edited by HENRY KIDDLE, A. M., Supt. 
Schools, New York City. 


Brown's First Lines of English Grammar. 
Brown's Institutes of English Grammar. 


USED IN THE BEST SCHOOLS. 


The excellence of BROWN’S GRAMMARS is very 
generally admitted, and notwithstanding the multitude 
of School Grammars which have COME IN COM- 
PETITION WITH THEM, they have steadily AD- 
VANCED IN PUBLIC FAVOR. In perspicuous ar- 
rangement, accuracy of definition, fullness of illustra- 
tion, and comprehensiveness of plan, they stand UN- 
RIVALED, and are probably MORE EXTENSIVELY 
USED throughout the United States than ANY OTHER 
works, on the subject. 


-BROWN’S CRAMMAR 


= OF — 
ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 
Over 1000 pages, Royal 8vo............ $6.25. 


The “GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS” 
is an invaluable book of reference, and every scholar 
should have a copy in his library. No teacher can 
afford to be without it. 


ROSCOE’S CHEMISTRY. 
New Edition Just Published. 

Thoroughly scientific in its modes of presentation, and 
up to the present state of the science, it is yet so con- 
densed that the learner is not discour: when it is 
put into his hands. The most important facts and prin- 
ciples of modern chemistry are arranged in a plain but 
precise and scientific form. 


CANOT’S PHYSICS. 
Eighth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated by 
Four Colored Plates and 820 Wood-cuts. 


The best elementary treatise on physics, experimental 
and applied, that has appearedin the English Language. 
It is so written that any one ing a knowledge of el- 
ementary mathematics will be able to read it with ease. 
It is profusely and elegantly illustrated, particularly on 
those parts pertaining to modern instruments of re- 
search. The most attractive feature of the book, which 
throws itself into the discussion of every subjec:. ‘s the 
fact that it is written up to the times, and it will iurnish 
many teachers and students with “ fresh food’? which 
they could not otherwise obtain without great expense. 
Used as the Text-Book in the principal Colleges in the 
United States. 


LAMBERT’S PRIMARY PHYSIOLOCY. 
A concise, handy text-book of One Hundred and 
Seventy-Five Pages, for beginners in Physiology. 


Very Favorable Terms for Introduction. Address 


WILLIAM WOOD & CoO., 


189 a 237 GREAT JONES ST., N. W¥. 


ENCLISH CLASSICS. 





JUST ISSUED, 


OUTLINES 


FOR THE STUDY OF 


ENGLISH (‘LASSICS. 


A WORKING HAND-BOOK 
aw FOR «ae 


Teachers and Classes. 


BY 
A. F. BLAISDELL, A.M., M.D. 


Price, $1.00. 








“| think it the best thing in English Literature that 
I have examined. I congratulate you on your success.” 
—H. E. Bartlett, Prin. High School, Lawrence, Mass. 


“ Blaisdell’s ‘ Outlines’ is one of the most valuable 
contributions ever made to the study of English Liter- 
ature. No teacher but will find useful suggestions in 
it ; while to very many it will be invaluable.— Homer B. 
Sprague, Master of Gurls’ High School, Boston. 
“The book is unique in its character, and cannot fail 
to be helpful to the teacher. There is a growing inter- 
est in the study of English Literature, and no lack of 
good school editions of standard authors; but the great 
majority of teachers have had no experience in this 
branch of their work, and need precisely the counsel 
and assistance given them in this volume. The ‘ Out- 
lines’ will be a valuable practical companion or sup- 
lement to every school ‘ History of English Litera- 
ure’ and every school edition of English classics.” — 
W. J. Rolfe, A.M., Assoc. Ed. Boston Jour. of Chemis- 
try, and Ed. “ Rolfe’s English Classics.” 
“The plans laid out for the study are drawn up with 
an eye to systematic thoroughness, the author wisely 
regarding a perfect acquaintance with a few good writ- 
ers as preferable to a smattering of knowledge concern- 
ing a great many. The system marked out will be 
found an excellent age for those pursuing private 
studies, as well as in schools and colleges.’’—Boston 
Evening Traveller. 





Published and for sale by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Sold also by the Trade. Special rates for introduc- 


tion. Address orders to 
F. B. SNOW, 


184 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 





outfit, 10 cents. 





N. A. 188d 
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NOW READY, 


Shakespeare's Complete Works. 


One volume, large 16mo, 1,104 pp.; cloth, 
plain edge, $1.25; gilt edge, $1.50. Bound 
in uniform style with our British Poets. 
The best single-volume Shakespeare ever 
published at a low price. 


In presenting to the American public a new edition 
of Shakespeare’s Works we have endeavored to meet 
the increasing demand for an edition combining the 
advantages of a reliable text, convenient size, clear type, 
and a moderate price. 

_ There has been, up to the present time, nothing pub- 

lished in this country that answered all these require- 
ments, and in preparing such a one we have adopted 
the text of Messrs. Clark and Wright, which is pro- 
nounced A | competent authority as the best sui to 
the general reader. 


In addition to a full glossary, we present in this 
edition 


AN INDEX TO THE CHARACTERS IN EACH PLAY, 


and also an 


INDEX TO FAMILIAR PASSAGES, 
which has been prepared expressly for this edition, 


and contained in no other, making this a valuable 
edition for THE TEACHER AND THE CLASS-ROOM. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, Publisher, 
189 a 744 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


NEW MUSIC BOOK 


— FOR — 


SINGING CLASSES AND CONVENTIONS, 


THE 


The newest 
book for sing- H A R V F S 
ing-classes, 
F 











All who have 
seen it pro- 
nounce it 


schools, and equal to, and 





the home cir- fe] in many re- 
cle. Fresh, | spects better, 
and full of CY | than all that 
fruit for mu- L have gone be- 
sical people. 9 fore. 


ou BY —- 
C. C. CASE and JAS. McGRANAHAN. 


Following the short elementary department are more 
than one hundred pages of bright, new Songs, Duets, 
Quartets, Glees, and Choruses, which alone must insure 
for the book a wide ef Then comes a selec- 
tion of ‘‘ Congregational Tunes, followed by a collection 
of Anthems, which demand special notice for their 
variety and real merit. 


(a Teachers are requested to examine it. 


Price, 75 cents, by mail; $7.50 per dezen, 
by express. Specimen pages free. 


Address JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Agents Wanted. 





now. 72 RE, AGENTS WANTED. $50 to $125 
A MONTH. n ic dia of 
Law and Forms. or Business- 
LAW YER. men, Farmers, Mechanics, Prop- 





erty-owners, Tenants, everybody, every business. Saves 
many times cost. Selling fast. Send for circular and 
terms, P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., Philadelphia, Pa.; St. 
Louis, Mo. ; Cincinnati, O. ; Chicago, Il. 188 d 





American Progress ! 


A Ready-reference, Non-partisan Manual of National 
Facts anc Figures,— Historical, iphical, Statis- 
tical, Financial, and Political,—of each Administra- 
tion, from Washington to Hayes. 23d thousand. 500 
pp. 60 engravings. $2.00. 

Agents Wanted. 


187 d 


E. B. TREAT, Publisher. 
805 Broadway, N. Y. 


NOW READY: 


LAURA DEWEY BRIDGMAN, 


The Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Girl. 


—_— ce -— 

ACTIVE AGENTS RAx3%2 
for the Life and Education of this most remarkable 

rl, written by her Teacher, MRS. MARY SWIFT 
sAMSON ; with an Introduction by Prof. EpWARDSs 
A. PARK, D.D. 

Published by the NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO. Eza- 
clusive Territory, and Heaviest Commissions. 

Address GEO. M. SMITH & CO., 

Subscription Publishers, 

184 309 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


This book needs no Endorazement.—Dnr. PaumeEn.- 


catia & 1Y tard 


voR 
DE. MARCH’S 
NEW BOOK, 

In this new volume the popular author of NIGHT 
SCENES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrillin 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, an 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity 
of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will find this Book 
with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, beautiful 
Engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the market, 
Terma liberal. Cireulars free. Address J. C, 
McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 178tf 


Vv S$ wanting good Agents should 
ABVERTISE RS PHILA. AGENTS’ HERALD, 
Largest, spiciest, best representative paper of its kind. 


CTIVE (LIVEN EMPLOYMENT 

















189 CINCINNATI, and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


A CAPITAL OCCUPATION! 





manent employment to good Canvassers. Zxcellent 
commissions. Address ‘THOS. W. BICKNELL, | 
182 16 Hawley St., Boston. 








GEORGE W. HAZEN, 


WATCHMAKER, 
Gives his personal attention to adjusting, repairing, 
and cleaning every description of simple and compli- 
cated Watches. 
Satisfaction guaranteed in every case. Favorably 
known in Boston for the last Mag years. 

No. 1 City Hall Avenue 

(Second door from School St.) 


WILLIAM J. WILSON, 


(Successor to O. J. Rand,) 


Cloth ¢ Pamphlet Binder, 


NO. 79 MILK STREET, 


184 i 





The Publisher of the JoURNAL oF EpvcaTion, the| MANY 
PRIMARY TEACHER, and the Goop TIMEs, offers oo of over 100 responsible advertisers in the HERALD in 


CENTS ooD VERYWHERE! 
omy oods, \jovelties, Patents, [ancy F avings, 
taple ames, Notions ictures, | Goods rames, 
hromos, Jfachinery, Qubscription Books, Magazines, 
Papers, Medicines, UOpecialties, Jewelry, Toys, Sta- 


tionery, New Inventions, and 1 OOO different arti- 
cles being advertised in the AGENTS’ HERALD. Answer 
no other advertisement, invest no money in Agents’ 
Goods, until iy have sent for a copy and seen the 


ARD TIMES OFFERS 


want of Agents. Scores of rare offers to ree and 
others out of Vv R AYA should at once 
employment. E place himself in 
communication with all firms everywhere who want 
Agents, by sending his permanent address for insertion 
in the only Agents’ Directory published in the world. 
GENTS. ANTED. Circulars, terms, etc., and a 
4A. beautiful 10x 14 Engraving, sample card, and par- 
ticulars of Agents’ Directory, and one copy only of the 
AGENTS’ HERALD, price 10 cents, all for a green — 
cow me Sree.) AGENTS’ PUB. CO., 717 Sansom St., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 183 z 








Electrical Apparatus 


TO ACCOMPANY 


TYNDALU’S MLESSONS IN ELECTRICITY. 


FIFTY-EIGHT PIECES. 


Price of Whole Collection (boxed), $55. 
Address, or call on W. E. SHELDON, 
184 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 





Cor. Federal St. (1852) BOSTON. 


eS 








FINE CARPETS! 





Have now open their New Stock of 


BEST AMERIC 





FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, 
? A with name, 10 cents. Twenty Scroll, with name, 
, 


Moms’ Poe gE. 1 REED 


Nassau, N. Y. 


188 c 


TORREY, BRIGHT & CAPEN, 
348 and 350 Washington Street, 


(NEAR OLD SOUTH CHURCH) 


FALL CARPETS, 


Comprising the SPECIALTIES selected by Mr. Torrey during his recent visit to the 
English and Continental markets, with duplicates of many of the choicest exhibits of 
the PARIS EXPOSITION, which have been secured as private for this country. 


—_— ALSO ‘ee 


A Fine Stock of Choice Styles 


AN CARPETS, 


Which are fixed at prices that will command attention. 


TORREY, BRIGHT & CAPEN, 
348 and 350 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Publishers. W. 8. FORTESCUE & 0 00., Pitan A. J.B.LIPPINOOTT & 00.1 Publishers, TAINT ‘OR BROS., MERRILL ILL & CO. 





D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


APPLETON’S READERS. 


By Wx. T. Harris, M.A., LL.D., St. Louis, Mo. 
A. J. Rioxorr, M. A. Cleveland, Ohio. 
MARK BAILEY, “M. A., Yale "College. 


These books are now ready, and copies for examina- 


tion will be sent postpaid at ie following prices : 
First Reader, — 
Second Reader, . ° ‘ .20 
Third Reader, ° . Ps 25 
Fourth Reader, ° ° 35 


Or the Four Books for 90 Seatac 


MM. W. HAZEN n’l Agt. for New-En 
77 @ Hawley Street, Boston, 


land, 
ass. 





J. H. BUTLER & 00., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


MITCHELL'S NEW GEOGRAPHIES 





New Maps, New Dress, New Type, 
Many New Illustrations. 


Examine this Series, before Adopting Geographies. 


G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. £. Agent, 


188 b PROVIDENCE, R. Il. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 
Labberton s Stistorical Series. 

Brooks’ Classics. 
—— English Literature. 

te’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 





Walker's ents of Grammar. 

Crooks & ‘s New Latin-English 
Dictio . 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 


*,* For terms > other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 





_ OLABK & HAYWARD, New York, 


PUBLIS 


rtheg., &. 
T. a BAILEY, t., 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 
‘Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 








Cefia’s Solar Lunar Eclipses, $1.65 
See 1.35 

ss Astronomy (Snell), ” 2.00 
Olmsted’s Col Philesephy aed 3.12 
Presten’s Book ng, 1.65 
Zaches’ New A Speaker, 1.65 
Dymend’s Moral Philosophy, 1.10 





COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
GOODRICH’S CHILD'S HIST Y: 
Introduction, 0c.; Exchange, 30c. 
BERARD’S NEW U. S. HISTORY: 
Introduction, 8c. ; Exchange, 60c. 
These popular books have been th y_revised 
farnished’ with new plates aan can ph A “all 
Pea = modern ienguoverneate,” Gaare =¢ yee 
THE LATEST OUT. 
PA hy ee copies furnished at Exchange Prices. 
ch ape ay or their nearest Agent. 
BOSTON : E. C. MoCLinTooKk, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK : Wau. H. Warrnevy, 142 Grand St. 
CHICAGO : F. 8. BELDEN, 25 Washington St. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


JUST OUT, 


UNIVERSITY ALCEBRA, 


By WEBSTER WELLS, 
Of Mass. Inst. of Technology, and Boston University. 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


17 No. 1th St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Call the attention of Teachers to their new work on 
Spelling, 3000 PRACTICE-WORDS, dy 
Prof. J. WiLLIs WesTLaxke, A. M., State Normal 
School, Millersville, Pa, A rae yh pak 








of Familiar 
Words often Misspelled, Difficult W. ‘tales for Spelt 
Ww Ww 
| eh ond often Confounded, Hales for Spell- | ""°™* 


are poe a of General Histo 


enITENDES He NEW SERIES “OF, BOOKKEEPING, 
NT 


SINGLE E Y EDITION.” Retail Price, $ 15 
ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, “ = 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 
COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER'’L COL. ED., 3. 30 
WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, 50 
Examination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds price 
Send for catalogue of other Educational Works. 179tf 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 


Harper's Introductory Geography. 





Price for Introduction, . . . 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 30 cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 60cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 
104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
Boston. 
Every Teacher should re big? Panis néavasy of 
to 
ITISH POETRY time (aso ters), ‘iaitea ‘by 
IELDS an WHIPPLE. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 


1028 pages, with fine Heliotype Portraits of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, Burns, 
V ordsworth, Scott, Byron, Tennyson, and Mrs. Brown- 
ing. $6.50. Beyond comparison the fullest and best sin- 
gle-volume collection of British Poetry ever published. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent, postpaid, on 
seocnigt of price by the publishers. tf 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 








PUBLISH 

Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m't. 
White’s Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray’s Botanies; &c., &o., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cernhill, Boston. 





JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The ductive Series ef Arithmetic. — B 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal School, 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic,in two books. They are on the 
inductive vem and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a CS ow 1 method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Wisteries of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative ; ‘Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 

Py wy Patent Drawing Tablets. —A 
mplete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
contin ng a solid surface, their. size and compactness, 
their a character, their novel construction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
and low price, place them in advance of all other draw. 
ing books. 
e*s Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address, 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A History of English Literature. 
In a se ee wm By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth $1.75. 
History of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. .$3.50. 








By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, sloth seeccess $1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 

From the mee By W. F. the Christian Era till the 
— = Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
c 
The Royal Schoo! Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 


Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


L. PRANG & 00., 
Art anp Epvucationat Pus.isners, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system A Industrial Drawi 
prepared for public schools b ays My Ye ~ Sarre, 


supervisor of Dra he Boston Public 

Schools, and State Director of b rt Rdncetion ts in Mass. 

The American Drawing Miedels for the ule 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 





Drawing Materials. 


Natural EEiscory Series. Wer ochoele 
Animals and represented in 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction min instrachion with object. 


Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them : 

Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 

Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 

Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 

Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Blementary Logic. 

Leed’s History of the United States, 

Derry’s History of the United States. 

Wickersham’s Educational Works. 

Long’s Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz's German Grammar. 

Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 174 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1. 50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biclogy, 2.00 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemisiry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessonsin Logic, wd 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.5 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, I. 3 

Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


Publishers of $5. and 37 Park Pl., New York. 


Dero eee ec Hiisiag od Short Course 
Pa +. oe ou . 
Se eh Dcalien baxtes. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 


Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


land Agent, 
1552z A..S. MANSON, 32 romfield St., Boston. 
ee ewe 


G. P. P 
ag are a pers ORK. 
Hart’ erman asstes 
°3 wales ready) 1.00 S700 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols. .)s 75e. to $20 
The Elementary Scienee Series (30 vols.), $ .75 
cience Series 


The Advanced 8 14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s FP mtin. to 77. ¢.50 


Goodwin’s Cyelo. o pod 
5 
Esthetics and ° 
Steam ES: 


Brackett’s Poetry 
English Literature, ete. 



















Gombert’s French Cla 
Day’s Psychology, 
Nystrom’s Mechanics 






Bascom’s Psyche 
Full list, with spec 









Guyot’s 
Sheldon’s 


and many valuable High-sehool ext-books. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 

GILMAN HB. TUCKER, 


_ New-England Agent, 
180 33 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SH ELDON ot co., 
Publish the enetieied new 


pa tractive School Books: 
Olney’s Arithmetics, — 


(A full Common Sch in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras a Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers.— 

Celton’s New 

Shaw’s En 

Lossing’s 

Heeoker’s New Ph 


Avery’s Elements Sheen 

Hill’s Elem. of Bhe 

Palmer’s Elements of 

Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced, 

For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 

41 Franklin Street, Boston. 

GEORGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD Wooparp. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
130 Adams St, Chicago, IIL 


MODEL CHROMO FOURBR-BOOK Series 
of Readers, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own children, sent for examin- 
ation, prepaid, . ° e ° $2.00. 

MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 
metics: Three Books on the GruBE SysTEM, sent 
for examination, prepaid, Sia s “ $1.20. 


MODEL ARITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 
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sent prepaid, 6. « 6.. @ 6 ae 
And many cther desirable Text-Boeks. 
ey Apply tor Circular. 160 h 





SOWER, POTTS & 00., Phila. 
gees. = Pirst Book of the 








Prang’s American Ohromes. 


. § 65 
Sh a's Fent-Bobk of the 
titution, . . ; - 1.10 
Peterson's Familiar Science, a 1.25 
Pewsmith’s English Grammars, . 40; .56 
For information, address the Publishers, 189 a 


posesures oF 
The Franklin Series of Keaders. 
By pone Tt and L. J. Campbell, 
The Apel tic ers. 
By Ri Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
inv Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm McVicar. 
Compare Concise History ef the U. 8. 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s Geoodrich’s History of Unit. States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey, 
a yy School Becerds. 


The som -Sheaf. (Music.) 
. C. Phelps and L. F, Lewis. 
The Chase: Word peller. 


By Mortimer A. Warren. 
— ot System of Penmanship and Beok.- 
By H. W. Elisworth. 
re f mi Tit, an edo arn address the ae ten; 
or WM. WARE & 47 Franklin St., BOSTON 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 





PUBLISHERS OF 
Eaton's Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury's Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bradbury's Trigonome and Surpoping. 
Bradbury’s University Geometr 
Cushing’s Manual Parliament’y ractice. 
Krauss’s German Grammar & First-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual. 
Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 
Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 

aylor’s Method of Classical Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 


eng —- Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
app ag 


Dervenpendence solicited. 181 tf 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geo phies. 

Helmes’ Readers, ek mmagy A and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithme Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersieeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s english Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 zz 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
NEW BOOKS. 


comple copies for examination with a view to 
Oe ciate an postpaid on receipt of annexed price. 
Price-lists and ty pete Circulars on application. 











Harvey’s Graded-Sc 
lished). With a famiting as penne 5 oh ter 

ical ~ an aed 152. Illustrated. $0.15 

(just Miishede 150. ee, 65 

12mo, pp- . . . ° 

Dettidimews Grammar, . +. i375 
Bart ‘s Cesar, é ‘ . . 75 
Bullet’ in h 43 
Fam bed French Method (Parts 1 and 2),each, .60 
Duffet’s Complete French Method (Pts.1& 2), .95 
Norton’s ease of C sie the -90 
Norton’s of Physics, . ° 65 
Thatheimer’s General H > ° e 1.00 
Thatheimer’s History of England, . . .85 
Kiddle’s How to Teach, a2 res 2 0 1.00 
Payne’s Schoot Supervision, F os s« B® 


Harvey’s Readers. Venable’s U. 8. a 

White 8 “arithmetics. Brown's Ph 

Ties *s Grammars. Andrews’s eee 
Geographies. Thalheimer’s es. 

Eclectic Penmanship. Schuyler’s Geometry. 


tay~ Descriptive Circulars on Application. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M.W. TEWKSBURY, N.Z. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 
Piatiner’s Manual Blewpi Raeaiv etn, 00 
By i eas 
S See aru at 
Qual. 4 Analysis, ie 


ti i 50 
MeCullech’s Mochaa'l Thsors of then 


eat, 3.50 
Full list of bah pegged 154 zz 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 
Warren's Indust’l Science Drawing, Part I. 
Geometrical deaencamy Drawing. 


Illustrated with and 12 


Fol Plates. 1 vol., Zs: part oot cuak 4 
tar Bend for eR Pages. bee 
a7 WILLIAM WAl WARE & ¢ 00., 


A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 
The Franklin Written fa gy Medd with Ex- 
ee By E. P. maeste! Master of 


School, Boston, and G. A. Walton 
Melhor of o Werien of Arttmetion 4 
The Metric 











Also, System of Weights and 
Measures, by the same au 
be complete in a few mon 
Correspondence solicited. 151 2 





R. WORTHINGTON, 

750 Broadway, New York. 

Teu Wears of My Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. 


Pin Ge Cor Lond Dig Th mdia. By J. Nid 
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